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RARE WORK ON 
NEW GUINEA 


The Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
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of a diary of Captain Thomas 
Ascot Lake, written during his visit 
to New Guinea with Sir Peter 
Scratchley on 1855. Only a few 
copies were printed for private 
circulation, 


Please communicate with: 
The Agent General for New South 


Wales, N.S.W. Government Offices, 
56-57 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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Milton’s lyrical poetry, including Lycidas and the 
choruses of Samson Agonistes, is also examined 
in connexion with Italian forms. 
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Memorabilia 





[HE Short-Title Catalogue of Books 

Printed in England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales and British America, and of 
English books printed in other countries 
1641-1700, compiled by Donald Wing, is a 
continuation of a work bearing a similar 
title, but covering the years 1475-1640, com- 
piled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave. 
The latter is commonly referred to by biblio- 
graphers, librarians and booksellers as the 
S.T.C., whilst curiously the former is quoted 
in this country as Wing. This discrepancy 
must shortly be resolved, or confusion will 
arise, because there has appeared in the 
Huntington Library Quarterly Vol. XVI No. 
4“ Supplements to the Short-Title Catalogue 
1641-1700” compiled by Miss Mary I. Fry 
and Godfrey Davies. 

The task that confronted Dr. Wing was 
more arduous than that faced by his pre- 
decessors in the earlier period. The number 
of items to be listed was much larger, and 
was less adequately covered by biblio- 
graphies. It could hardly be expected that 
such a colossal work would be free from 
omissions, and here is an attempt to list 
some unrecorded works. The first supple- 
ment records titles in the possession of 
Godfrey Davies, and not recorded in Wing; 
the second, those in the Huntington Library; 
and the third, those in the Clark Library. 

The compilers of these supplements have 
also noted some of the obstacles as well as 
some of the missing guide posts which they 
discovered in the course of checking the 
holdings in their collection with Wing’s great 
work. This they have done not for any 
desire to be critical, but in the hope of 
lightening the task of others who may engage 
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upon similar work. These notes form a 
most valuable introduction for anyone who 
may find occasion to consult the S.T.C. In 
fact, it would be well if the attention of all 
users of Wing was directed to these notes as 
a preliminary to their use of this most valu- 
able book for the scholar of seventeenth 
century literature. 


‘THE Historical Society of Lancashire and 

Cheshire have just published their 
Transactions for 1952. They contain seven 
full-length papers and four short notices, 
the first of which, on Seneley Green Gram- 
mar School, is also being printed separately 
for the Old Ashtonian Association. The 
other papers include an interesting article 
on the ‘ Lesser Chapels of Cheshire,’ Pt. 11, 
one on Paradise Street, Liverpool, and one 
which discusses the traditional house-types 
of rural Lancashire and Cheshire. There 
are also several papers of archaeological 
interest. 


HE Transactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society for 1951-2 (318 pages, 42s.) con- 
tain nineteen articles of great interest; they 
are easily detachable and we shall be glad 
to send each one to the first applicant. The 
subjects are: the Goldsmid family; the 
Jewish community in Gentile society; Jewish 
institutional history of Liverpool and dis- 
trict; Leon da Modena and his English 
correspondents; the Jewish contribution to 
the British textile industry; the Jewish trade 
unions in England; the Jews of Falmouth; 
Rabbi Meir ben Baruch and England; Sam- 
son Gideon; Solomon Bennett; Anglo-Jewish 
notaries and scriveners; Judah Benjamin; 
Anglo-Jewry in 1851; Jews in Roman 
Britain; Isidore Gerstenberg; Baron P. J. 
de Reuter; Medieval Christian Hebraists of 
England; the Portsmouth Jewish com- 
munity; Anglo-Jewish contributions to edu- 
cation for women. 


"THE late L. Graham H. Horton-Smith’s 

review of E. M. Tenison’s ‘ Elizabethan 
England ’ (Vols. I-IV) has now been printed 
for private circulation by his son. It is a 
valuable study of this great work, which 
brings together many hitherto unpublished 
and inaccessible documents, including many 
from the Alban archives (Documentos 
Escogidos del Archivo de la Casa da Alba), 
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as well as recently discovered Elizabethan 


maps and drawings. 
JN the very well edited and well-illustrated 
‘Centenary History,’ lately published in 
Devizes by the Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, it is pointed out 
that, in a sense, the history of the Society 
goes back much farther than 1853. John 
Aubrey had attempted to found something 
of the kind in 1853 but, as he ruefully con- 
fessed, ‘the good design vanished in fumo 
Tabaci.’ Tanner of the ‘ Notitia,’ Colt Hoare 
and Penruddock Wyndham laboured to the 
same end. Thomas Britton’s Wiltshire Topo- 
graphical Society, foundered in 1839 through 
lack of support, but the veteran antiquary 
lived on to help in the foundation of the 
present Society. 

In 1854 began the publication of the 
Society’s magazine, which still flourishes, 
and still occasionally uses the faked motto 
Multorum manibus grande levatur onus, 
which its first editors unblushingly fathered 
on Ovid. Three years later there was 
founded the Devizes Museum, famous 
throughout the archaeological world for its 
splendid collection of Bronze Age antiqui- 
ties. And the sturdy trunk still puts out 
strong shoots; since 1938 it has had a 
Records Branch which has published nine 
important volumes of Wiltshire records and 
deeds, and less than seven years ago it 
developed a new and very promising Natural 
History Section. 

Most of all, perhaps, the Society deserves 
commendation for its long struggle to pre- 
serve the county’s ancient monuments from 
neglect, greed, and governmental stupidity. 
Picnic parties have damaged Stonehenge and 
Avebury; land-owners have chopped up 
sarsen-stones for paving-blocks; railway 
companies have schemed to run _ lines 
through the Cursus and Vespasian’s Camp; 
a recent barbarian pulled down and carried 
off the barn and guest-house of an ancient 
priory. Often, and particularly in its deal- 
ings with the War Department, the Society 
has had to admit defeat, but it has gained 
many victories. May it long continue to 
fight, and to flourish. 


REVIEWER WANTED.—Who will volun- 
teer to review ‘Treasure in the Dust’ 
by Frank C. Hibben: a book about Ameri- 
can archaeology (Cleaver-Hume Press, 25s.)? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CHARLES BUTLER AND DU BARTAS 


"THE great popularity of Du Bartas at 

home and abroad has been well attested 
by the many editions and translations of 
his poems, royalty itself having been 
pleased to share in the latter; and the scope 
of his influence upon subsequent men of 
letters has received a good deal of attention 
in recent times. Apropos of understanding 
the immense vogue of the poet, it has been 
illuminating to come upon lines from his 
verse in a genre of literature apparently un- 
touched by  philologists—treatises on 
specialized subjects—to be exact, on bee- 
keeping and music by an Oxford clergyman, 
Charles Butler. Since Du Bartas is the only 
modern poet quoted at any length in Butler's 
treatises, one looks for—and finds—common 
attitudes and ideas which made the lines of 
the Huguenot poet especially appealing to 
the Oxford scholar, a writer not primarily 
interested in poetry. 

According to the Oxford antiquarian 
Anthony 4 Wood, Butler, “ an ingenious man 
well skill’d in various sorts of learning,” 
was a product of Magdalen Hall and Mag- 
dalen College (B.A., 1583; M.A., 1587), spent 
his life as schoolmaster, curate, and vicar in 
Hampshire, and “took his last farewel of 
this world ” in 1647, aged about 88.2 Com- 
petent in a number of fields—perhaps in line 
with the Renaissance homo universalis— 
Butler appears to have had three chief 
interests in life: philology, music, and bees. 
He wrote and published works on all these 
subjects, of which the best known are his 
English Grammar (1633) and his Principles 
of Musik in Singing and Setting (1636), both 
related to his work as chorister, music 
master, and schoolmaster at Oxford and 
elsewhere. 

Butler’s first citation from Du Bartas is 

* See the discussion of editions and translations of 
Du Bartas, his influence, reputation, etc., in The 
Works of Guillaume de Salluste Sieur Du Bartas, 
ed. Urban Tigner Holmes, John Coriden Lyons, 
Robert White Linker (Chapel Hill, 1935-1940), I, 
28-110 and III, 537-543. See also H. Ashton, Du 
Bartas en Angleterre (Paris, 1908) and George Coffin 
Taylor, Milton’s Use of Du Bartas (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934). 

* Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1691-1692), II, 51. 


—_ 
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found in The Feminine Monarchie, or the 
Histori of Bees (Oxford, 1634), whose first 
chapter, ““ Of the Nature and properties of 
Bees,” ends with a strong eulogy (p. 25): 


These woonderful parts and propertis of 
this little Creature what ar they, but so 
many evident proofes of the infinite pouer 
and wisdom of the Creator? 
For, if olde times admire Calicrates 
For Ivori Emmets; and Mermecides 
For framing of a rigged ship so small 
That with hir wings a Bee can hide it all; 
Admire we then th’all-wise Omnipotence, 
Which dooeth within so narrow space dispence 
So stif a sting, so stout and valiant hart, 
So loud a Voyce, so prudent Wit and Art. 
Their wel rul’d State my sowl so much admires, 
That, durst I loose the rains of my desires, 
I gladly coolde digres from my designe, 
To sing a while their sacred discipline. 
In proper academic style, Butler gives a 
marginal summary opposite the verses: 
“ Bees a chief exemplar of the divine pouer 
& wisdom” and below that the source of his 
quotation, “Du Bartas. Fift day.” 

In 1609 Butler had published The 
Feminine Monarchie or a Treatise concern- 
ing bees and the dve ordering of them, a 
work which contains no reference whatever 
to Du Bartas. The Feminine Monarchie of 
1634 is an expansion of the earlier work* 
and in this later edition Du Bartas is the 
only modern cited anywhere, although 
quotations from the bee-loving Latin writers 
(Varro, Virgil, Columella) and to the Church 
Fathers are frequent. Butler, thus, seems to 
have discovered Du Bartas after 1609; and 
indeed the first complete edition of Du 
Bartas’ works in English appeared from the 
hands of Josuah Sylvester in 1611: Du 
Bartas, His Deuine Weekes and Workes. In 
“The fift Day of the first Week” (which 
deals with “The Fishes & Fovles”) one 
finds the passage wherein “olde Times” 
admire Callicrates for his ‘“ Ivory Emmets ” 
(pp. 138-139), of which the first eight lines 
are identical with Butler’s citation. Butler 


* According to the Short Title Catalogue, there 
was a second edition of 1623 which I have not 
seen. 

‘Excepting always for Butler’s phonetic spelling. 
In 1633 Butler published his Grammar according to 
a phonetic system he worked out himself; his sub- 
sequent treatises were printed according to the same 
system. In both The Feminine Monarchie of 1634and 
The Principles of Musik of 1636 the printer under- 
takes to explain this system to the reader before the 
beginning of the treatise proper. In quoting Butler, 
I have changed to h’s the dashes he marks through 
certain consonants to indicate the aspirated h and to 
e’s the “‘inverted Comma” he uses for silent e’s; 
otherwise, the orthography is as in the original. 
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then omits eight lines from the original and 
ends with the two couplets eulogizing the 
kingdom of the bees—lines which beautifully 
epitomize a concept which pervades his 
whole exposition of bee-keeping: monarchy 
as the ideal government. “For the Bees 
abhor,” he tells us, “‘as wel Poliarkhie, as 
Anarkhie, God having shewed in them unto 
men, an expres pattern of A Perfect Monark- 
hie, the Most Naturall and Absolvte Form 
of Government.”® 

Callicrates, “Ivory Emmets,” and Merme- 
cides form such an odd assortment out of 
context as to send one to the original, the 
“Cinquiesme Jour” of La Premiere Sep- 
maine, Du Bartas’ long Christian epic on 
the creation: 


Que, si le siecle antique un Callicrate admire 

Pour avoir charpenté je ne scay quel navire, 

D’un artifice te] qu’un petit moucheron 

Le couvroit haut et bas de son double aileron, 

Combien que de ses mains l’industrieux ouvrage 

Par luy n’eust peu jamais estre mis en usage: 

Aa comme il faut, admirons ce grand 
ieu, 

Dont le sacré pouvoir loge en si petit lieu 

Un si roide aiguillon, une voix si bruyante, 

Un coeur si genereux, une ame si prudente.* 


Although the original here contains no trace 
of ivory emmets (ants) or of Mermecides, a 
glance at Pliny (cited by the Du Bartas 
editors in a note identifying Callicrates) 
reveals that the translator has apparently 
consulted this source and has been far more 
accurate than Du Bartas himself, who per- 
haps referred to Callicrates from memory 
or from a secondary work. The sculptor 
Callicrates, Pliny tells us, made models of 
ivory ants and other creatures so small as 
to be invisible; but it was Myrmecides who 
became famous by making a chariot of ivory 
which a fly’s wing would cover and a ship 
which a bee’s wings could hide.” In any 


’ Feminine Monarchie, p. 5. In the earlier (1609) 
version of this book, Butler has a section on “* The 
Bees musicke”’ giving three examples of the tunes 
the bees sing—monotone chants which form a kind 
of harmony when several types of bees (each with 
its own note) buzz together. In the latest edition 
of this treatise, however, musical aspects of bee- 
keeping are even more engaging: for Butler brings 
to a remarkable climax the ideas in which he is 
most interested with a ‘“ Melissomelos, or Bees 
Madrigall,” for four voices (pp. 78-71), in which 
the text praises the monarchy of bees and monarchy 
in general, and the onomatopoeic music imitates the 
sound of bees. 

* Edition critique, I1, 369-370. 

’ Historia naturalis, VII, 21: ‘*Callicrates ex 
ebore formicas et alia tam parva fecit animalia ut 
partes eorum a ceteris cerni non possent. Myrme- 
cides quidam in eodem genere inclaruit quadriga ex 
eadem materia quam musca integeret alis fabricata et 
nave quam apicula pinnis absconderet.” 
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case, Butler has found in the Sylvester lines, 
quite definitely centred around the bee rather 
than around Du Bartas’ petit moucheron, 
the mot juste to ornament his writing and to 
point up the various aspects of his thesis— 
admiration for bees, for the Divinity respon- 
sible for these little creatures, and for their 
inestimable government (a royal monarchy) 
with its “sacred discipline.” 

For in a period of growing dissension, 
Butler was obviously a strong royalist, and 
never reticent in expressing his views. His 
treatise on music—The Principles of Musik, 
in Singing and Setting: with the twofold 
Use _ therof, ([Ecclesiasticall and Civil.] 
(London, 1636)—is pleasantly dedicated “ to 
the moste noble and gracious lord, Charls, 
by the grace of God, prince of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland,” and is chiefly an exhor- 
tation that the king look with favour upon 
the study and _ cultivation of music. 
References to Du Bartas are more numerous 
in The Principles of Musik than in the 
treatise on bees, with the first reminiscence 
of the Huguenot poet occurring in the dedi- 
cation. Speaking of his books on grammar 
and music, both dedicated to Charles, Butler 
expresses the hope that both 

may daily grow into the loov and favour 

of the Studious: and so be admitted to 

serv, (the one with matter, the other with 
form, the one with hir words, the other 
with hir Tones) not only for the instruction 
and recreation of Men; but also, for the 
service and praise of God, who is the 
Author of them both, as of all other Arts 
in the Columns of Heber. 
A marginal note here adds: “ No les wittily 
and learnedly, than poetically, explaned by 
divine Du Bartas, and his worthy Interpreter 
Josua Sylvester.” Butler evidently has 
reference to “ The Columns,” the fourth part 
of “The Second Day ” of the Second Week, 
Du Bartas’ epic on the early history of the 
world, in which Heber interprets to his son 
Phaleg the meaning of the columns built by 
Seth’s children as a monument to scientific 
knowledge—comprised in the quadrivium 
of the seven liberal arts, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music—with great 
emphasis upon the power of mathematical 
numbers generally. Although Du Bartas’ 
verse literally abounds with musical allusion, 
“The Columns” is the locus classicus for 
many of his ideas on music, especially of 
the powerful effect of music upon man: 
hence the great appropriateness of Butler’s 
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mention of Heber’s columns in his dedica- 
tion to the King. 

In his dedication, too, Butler tells the pur- 
pose of his work. “ Moste Gracious Prince,” 
he begs, 


These two sociated Sisters [Musik and 
Grammar] these two liberal Arts, neces- 
sary in the liberal education of yuthe, 
prostrating themselves at your Highnes 
feet, humbly pray, that, by your safe con- 
duct, they may freely passe to the ingenu- 
ous Tyroes of this Land, for the further- 
ance of Gods Service, and the Godly 
Solace of good Men. 


And although the first part of the book is a 
handbook summarizing technical aspects of 
music found in all the practical treatises of 
the day (of which Thomas Morley’s Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke 
is a full and by far the best treatment), a 
large part of Butler’s Principles is a defence 
of music against Puritan opposition.‘ 
Book II here deals exclusively with the 
Uses of Music, both “in the Service of 
God” and “for the Solace of Men;” and 
during the course of this our author cites 
the usual Puritan objections to church 
music (objections deriving ultimately from 
Calvin) and to civil music, refuting 
them with copious quotation from the 
Scriptures and the Church Fathers. The 
text is impressively learned but even more 
erudite are the Annotations following each 
section of a chapter, evidently the result of 
Butler's wide reading and __ personal 
scholarship.° 

In the Annotations to his section “ Of the 
Divine use of Musik” Butler upholds the 
use of psalms (from time immemorial pre- 


8 Percy Scholes, The Puritans and Music (London, 
1934), has effectively destroyed the myth that. all 
Puritans objected rang gene d to music—an_ idea 
largely propagated by the histories of Burney, Haw- 
kins, and Macaulay. According to Dr. Scholes, 
what certain Puritans objected to was—in the words 
of George Bernard Shaw—a “ systematic idolatry of 
sensuousness”’ exemplified by the elaborate vocal 
and organ music of the day and so they preferred 
unaccompanied, unison psalm-singing in the 
churches. Furthermore, such an attitude was not 
unique in the 17th century but has recurred regu- 
larly (and has found written expression) from the 
time of Ethelred (12th century), every age having 
its Puritans (see p. 214 ff.). 

* Whether knowingly or not, Butler here follows 
a pattern introduced to musical writings in England 
by Morley who, in the tradition of the knowledge- 
able Englishman who takes his learning lightly, 
placed the really difficult material—a discussion of 
—. a theory, for example—at the end of 
the book. 
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ica- | dominantly the basis of ecclestiastical music, L’Uranie, “en forme de Prosopepée,” 
both monodic and polyphonic), speaking according to the French editions. 


our- — eloquently for both content and form. “ For If Butler’s remark in introducing the poem 
ce,” | the Matter,” he says (pp. 103-4), is thus reminiscent of Uranie, ou la Muse 
what is it but a sweete Epitome of all the Chrestiene, his introduction to the next 
and Scripture? . . . And for the Form, take citation from Du Bartas is no less so, as he 
ces- the the testimoni of that sweete Bard continues: 
the, | | Dubartas*: Who, in a Direct Prosopopei And anon (for the excellenci as well of 
ines | of Vrania, speaketh thus. Matter as of Form) the heavenly Muse 
on- Never els-where did plenteous Eloquence thus prophecyeth the eterniti of this sacred 
nu- In every part, with such magnificence, __ Booke: 
her- Set-forth hir ny: in such sundry Fashions Thou shalt survive th’roow-out all Generations: 
yd] Of Robes and Jue S, Suiting sundry Passions ; And, plyant, learn the language of all Nations: 
y As in thy Songs: Now, like a Qeene for Cost Now ht but thine Airs th'roow Ai’r and Sea 
In smelJing Tissues, rarely-rich embost Ball sound: 
is a — — 2 gel ee a ee In high-built Temples shall thy songs resound: 
of Aeon. more tke soem handeocen Ghewherdes They sacred vers shall cleere Gods cloudy face, 
? Pp id And in thy steps the noblest wits shall trace. 
of In Coorser Clothes shee dooeth her clenly dres: : es 
sine What. e’r shee wear, Wool, Silk, or Gold, or In the margin here Butler notes “the 
. ems, . ” ” 
cke Or Coorse, or Fine; still like her self shee heavenly Muse: of ss saga _coelum, 
), a semes : although he has chosen his six lines from 
nce re. Modest, Cheereful, fitting time and place, farther along in Urania’s speech in “ The 
: llustring all ev’n with a Heav’n-like Grace.] Tropheis » not from the poem Urania 
on. Like proud loud Tigrus, euer swiftly roul’d 1 541).2° 
the Now, th’roow the Plains thou pour’st a Flood (Sylvester, p. ). ; ; 
of of golde: ; The book concludes with an Epilogus 
and | Rows thy Jordan or Meander j¢, raising music, citing ancient poets and 
ites Thou run’st to meete thy self’s pure streams Church Fathers as authorities; and again 
rch behinde thee, Butler heightens his argument with lines 
om Mazing the Meads where thou dooest turn and from Du Bartas, as Englished by Sylvester. 
, winde thee. Admitting that th ti bad 
ing Anon, like Cedron, th’roow a straiter Qil, muitting a ere are sometimes ba 
the Thou strainest out a little Brook or Ril; poets and bad poetry, our author says of 
The But yet so sweete, that it shall ever bee them, 
ore shimmortal Nectr to — And for the lacivious Authors of this 
ach f The asterisk following the “sweete Bard Laciviousnes, [the degenerated Crue of 
of Dubartas”’ guides the reader to a note indi- debosht Buffons] that generous true Poet, 


nal cating the source: “In the Tropheis.” And 
very apt indeed for Butler’s purpose in extol- 
the ling the psalms (especially favoured by the 
the Puritans—even Calvinists allowed unison 


in the person of Urania, dooeth thus 
reproove and exhort them: 


O Profane Writers, your lascivious rhyme, 
Makes our best Poets to bee basely deemed, 


ore- psalm-singing in their services; Butler, of As Juglers, Jesters, and the scum of Time: 

, course, has in mind the more elaborate Yea, with the Vulgar, les than these esteemed. 
. musical settings associated with cathedral ton masks chaste .~ a light vente Minion, 
a H : H : a oun encon a ues: your ridaidri 

idea choirs and the like) is the rich description of Makes prudent Parents [strict in their opinion] 
aw. the Psalmist’s rhetoric in these verses from To bar their children reading Poetri. 

~ Sylvester s translation (p. 540). The chain of Vers was at the first invented 

y of The Tropheis” is “ The First Booke of To handle onely sacred Mysteries, 

ocal | the fourth Day of the second Week” and Sa a ee ae a eee 
red deals chiefly with the exploits of David. It For long time after, in such Poesies. 

pe is Urania, muse of astronomy, of whom Du 

-gu- Bartas was especially fond, who eulogizes Tt is an interesting coincidence, if not perhaps 


the David’s poetry in “ The Tropheis”"—Butler’s more, that just before the section described 
ving lines are part of what Sylvester calls marginally as Urania’s lullaby there is mention of 


“ ; ba bees as part of the general praise of David and 
ows VRANIA’S Lullaby” —and therefore the pis poetry (Sylvester, p. 539), verses which must 


and passage is actually prosopopeia. This word, have been especially pleasing to our bee-loving 


ige- however, occurs only in the French and not Butler: me: 
tly, | in either of the Sylvester collections; more- Scarce was he born, when in his Cradle prest 


lof | OVer, it appears not in connection with this ae Ree eek 


poem but to describe the separate poem To arch the Chambers of her Hony-comb. 











So did my David, on the ~~}: strings 
Of his divine Harp, onely sound his God: 
So milde-sowld Moses to Jehovah sings 
Jacob’s deliverance from th’Egyptians rod. 


So Deborah and Judith in the Camp, 

So Jobe, and Jeremi with cares oppressed, 

In tuneful Verses of a various stamp, 

basa ® Joiz and Sighs divinely-sweete expressed, 

Cc. 

The marginal note here reads “ Dubartas in 
Vrania: Quadrain 44” (in Sylvester’s ver- 
sion, pp. 662-3), the whole argument of 
which is a plea for exalted, moral poetry as 
opposed to lascivious love poetry— 
specifically, that of certain French poets; and 
in these lines Butler has found again just the 
combination of ideas he wishes to express: 
praise of good poetry, disparagement of bad, 
praise of poetry and music for use in religion 
and in everyday life. 

Our philomelissaean musicus draws much 
more freely upon Du Bartas in his musical 
treatise of 1636, thus, than in his manual 
on bees of 1634. And although he con- 
sistently quotes Du Bartas in Sylvester’s 
versions, there are indications that he may 
have been familiar with the original: cer- 
tainly he was familiar with the French 
language.'* Each time he quotes Du Bartas, 
Butler seems to have found in the lines of 
the Huguenot poet what he has probably 
often thought but never perhaps seen so well 
expressed. But the British clergyman was 
undoubtedly attracted to Du Bartas for other 
reasons than the felicitousness of the verse. 
Both men, in the first place, were Protestants. 
Both were staunch royalists; and Butler, 
familiar as he was with Sylvester’s edition, 
could not fail to know how highly both Du 
Bartas and his poetry had been esteemed by 
a late close relative of the present king, if not 
by Charles himself—whose connections with 
the French court were actually much closer 
than his father’s. Du Bartas’ works, more- 
over, are filled with musical metaphors of 


™ Butler’s use of the word Prosopopei, as we 
have seen, recalls the original poem. Furthermore, 
in the section on instruments in The Principles of 
Musik (p. 93) he has a note on the “ Hobois”: 
**So also dooe the French sound it, thowgh they 
write it Haultbois [high or loud sounding wooden 
Instruments.]” And in the Epilogvs to his section 
on the writing of discant (p. 92) he speaks of the 
impossibility of composing good music 
unles the Author, at the time of Composing, bee 
transported as it were with soom Musical furi; 
so that himself scarce knoweth what hee dooeth, 
nor can presently giv a reason of his dooing: 
even so as it is with those that play voluntari: 
of whom therefore the French-man sayth, Leur 
esprite est en le boute des doits: Their sowl is in 
their fingers ends. 
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all kinds, musical legends and anecdotes 
from antiquity, musical lore from the Scrip- 
tures, all of which must have struck a sym- 
pathetic chord in Butler. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
strong Platonistic tie between the two men: 
Butler, whose treatises (especially The 
Principles of Musik) draw freely upon 
Platonic concepts,’ would inevitably have 
felt a strong compulsion toward the recon- 


ciliation of Platonism and the Scriptures | 
Nor 
would this attraction be any less strong 


which is the essence of Du Bartas. 


because the Platonism of the two men was 
obviously the product of two different tradi- 
tions: with Du Bartas, the tradition of 
literary Platonism (including neo-Platonism) 
which pervaded France and Italy during the 


Renaissance; with Butler, the tradition of | 


certain musical concepts transmitted largely 
by Boethius (whose comprehensive De 


musica libri quinque was not only the stan- 
and | 
Renaissance Oxford but was required of the | 


dard musical text at medieval 
candidate for a musical degree at Oxford 
until the mid-nineteenth century) and sub- 
sequently by medieval and Renaissance 
theorists who invariably included a section 
on uses and effects of music (just as does 
Butler). To mention only a few of the 
musical ideas deriving ultimately from Plato 
which are common to both men—both 
viewed music and poetry as one, in the 
Greek sense, and as highly important in the 
education of young people; both believed 
in the divine inspiration of poets and in the 
necessity for banishing “ Base Poétasters” 
(as Sylvester says in the Urania) from the 
community; both believed in the powerful 
effects of music—of the power of mathe- 
matical proportions generally—and in music 
as a tremendous influence for good in men’s 
lives. Butler must have recognized in the 
French Huguenot poet a kindred spirit as 
far as Plato and music were concerned. It 
is not surprising, then, that the Oxford 
scholar, musician, and apiarist should find 
the verse of the French poet ideal in style 


Tt is interesting to find among the commenda- 
tory poems written for Butler by his colleagues and 
printed at the beginning of his Principles of Musik 
one “In Mri. Caroli Bvtleri Musicam” by Samuel 
Evans of New College, the last four lines of which 
form a somewhat extravagant comparison of 
Butler’s work to that of Mellifluus Plato: 

Attica Melliflui non ultra Terra Platonis ’ 
Jactet in ore favum, & tenerae Cunabula Prolis 
Plena thymo: Butlere, tibi_ par gratulor Omen: 
Namq; tuis etiam sedéte Examina Labris. 
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and content both for ornamenting his own 
prose and for making especially meaningful 
his argument at climactic points in discus- 
sions of two ideas overwhelmingly important 
to him: the ideal state as exemplified by the 


| monarchy of bees and the very real place 


of good music in man’s life. 
NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 
Montana State University. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS AS A 
DEVICE OF TUDOR FLATTERY 


(CONSIDERING the importance of the 

classical myth of Ate and the golden 
apple in the poetic eulogies of Lyly, Peele, 
and Greene, it is curious that no one, so 
far as this writer can discover, has yet pub- 
lished a comprehensive list of the examples 
of this device in Tudor literature. Partial 
summaries there have been, of course: in 
1913 Thornton S. Graves described five such 
instances, three of which, as he acknow- 
ledged, had been pointed out previously;' 
and in 1928 Professor Thorleif Larsen, while 
refuting a charge of fulsomeness in Peele’s 
use? of the compliment, expanded further 
the collection of known examples in order 
to demonstrate that “ the point of the com- 
pliment was . . . conventional.”* Here, how- 
ever, the matter has rested; and Professor 
Larsen’s résumé, though limited to materials 
prior to 1584, has remained until now the 
nearest approach to a full tabulation. 

In the following list I have arranged in 
chronological order all the examples thus far 
recorded (to my knowledge) of the Judg- 
ment of Paris myth as adapted, in verse or 
prose, to contemporary flattery and equiva- 
lent literary conceits during the age of the 
Tudors—together with some additional in- 
stances which I have myself noticed and 
have not seen recorded previously in this 
connection.‘ It is hoped that the list as it 


'“The Arraignment of Paris and Sixteenth 
Century Flattery,’ Modern Language Notes, 
XXVIII (Feb. 1913), 48-49. 

*In The Arraignment of Paris (1584), Act V. 

*“The Early Years of George Peele, Dramatist, 
1558-1588," Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada, XXII 
(1928), 297-300. 

‘These have been marked with an asterisk, as 
being reported for the first time. In all other cases, 
the first reference in each footnote identifies the 
scholar or critic who originally called attention to 

@ passage in this connection; subsequent refer- 
bone indicate the text used and pertinent critical 
omment. 
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stands will be useful, but as it can hardly 
have exhausted the possibilities, additions 
and corrections will be welcome. 

[Summer, 1503. A pageant of the Judg- 
ment of Paris performed before Margaret 
Tudor at Edinburgh on the occasion of her 
marriage to James IV.° Author unknown.] 

c. 1530. An Interlude of Calisto and 
Melebea, lines 245-247. Author unknown. 
Calisto, praising Melebea to Sempronio, 
concludes: 


Of Fe yng none such in purtrayture, 
Without pere, worthy to haue for fayrenes 
The apple that Parys gaue Venus the goddes. 


May 31, 1533. Nicholas Udall: The 
Jugemente of Paris, a pageant presented at 
the “litle counduite” in Cheapside during 
the coronation procession of Anne Boleyn.’ 
Paris apparently awards the apple to Venus 
in accordance with tradition, but a “fouerthe 
ladie, now in presence” is proclaimed to be 
really the most deserving— 


As pereles in riches, wit, and beautie, 
Whiche ar but sundrie qualities in you three. 
But for hir worthynes this aple of gold 

Is to symple a rewarde a thousand fold. 


July 1, 1566. Thomas Pound: A wedding 
masque performed at Bermondsey in cele- 
bration of the marriage of Frances Rad- 
cliffe (sister of the Earl of Sussex) to Thomas 


* This was. of course, a Scottish pageant, though 
given in honour of an English daughter of Henry 
ViI—hence bracketed. The earliest discussion of 
its probable significance as royal — that of 
T. S. Graves, loc. cit. No text of this pageant 
survives, our knowledge of it deriving ultimately 
from a contemporary account preserved in John 
Leland’s Collectanea (6 vols., London, 1770), IV 
289. Cf. further, Robert Withington, English 
Pageantry. An Historical Outline (2 vols., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1918), I, 168-9; 
and Thorleif Larsen, op. cit., p. 298. : 

*Charles R. Baskervill, ‘‘Some Evidence for 
Early Romantic Plays in England,” Modern 
Philology, XIV (Dec., 1916), 483. The text is 
quoted from H. Warner Allen’s edition of this play 
in the same volume with The Spanish Bawd 
(Mabbe’s trans. of Celestina; London: Routledge, 
1923), p. 272. 

7J. Payne Collier, The History of English 
Dramatic dogg 2 to the Time of Shakespeare (3 
vols., London: Murray, 1831), II, 446-7 n. The text 
is quoted from the fragment there printed. A 
complete though modernized text is available in 
Tudor Tracts 1532-1588. Introd. by A. F. Pollard 
(An English Garner; Westminster: Constable, 
1903), pp. 25-28, together with a contemporary 
tract, “The Noble Triumphant Coronation of 
Queen Anne” (1533), in which occurs (p. 16) a brief 
account of Udall’s pageant. For fuller discussion 
and references, consult Pollard, op. cit., p. xiii; 
Graves, loc. cit.; Withington, op. cit., I, 183-4; 
and Larsen, op. cit., 298-9. 
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Mildmay.* The compliment to Queen Eliza- 
beth, who attended, was similar to that 
extended to Queen Anne in the pageant of 
1533: the poet-presenter is instructed by 
Venus to deliver the apple—the same 
awarded her by Paris—to the bride as the 
“ fairest where she goes, Of all the copanye.” 
The poet does so, but only after repeated 
protests that there is one “ fayrere nowe in 
place,” whose radiant beams would make 
the brightest star seem pale. 
*August 31, 1566. Henry Bust: A Latin 
poem “in Adventum Reginae,” welcoming 
Elizabeth on her first visit to Oxford 
University : ° 
Juno, Venus, Pallas, nemorosae vallibus Idae 
Discrimen formae cum subiere suae, 

Inter formosas si tu Dea quarta fuisses, 
Vicisses reliquas (O Dea quarta) Deas. 

Quam Juno jejuna foret? quam pallida Pallas? 
Quam Dea vana Venus, quam Dea sola fores. 

Juno jactat opes: quidni prudentior illa 
Est Pallas prudens, non opulenta tamen. 

Sic Venus (alma Venus) regni virtutis egena est ; 
Omnia sunt tua, tu Juno, Minerva, Venus. 


January, 1576/7. George Gascoigne: 
The Grief of Joye (a poem dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth), ‘‘ The Vanities of Bewtie,” 
stanza 4, Il. 5-7:°° 


* A full description of this masque, with excerpts 
from the MS. (Bodleian: MS. Rawlinson Poet. 108), 
was printed over the initials “ P. pi oy orn | 
for Philip Bliss—in Sir Egerton Brydges’ The Britis 
Bibliographer (4 vols., London, 1810-14), II, 612-17. 
Collier ioe. cit.) observes that this compliment 
resembles the earlier one to Anne Boleyn; but in his 
transcript the marriage of Sussex’s sister has become 
that of the Earl of Sussex himself. For dependable 
data, see E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage 
(4 vols., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923), I, 162; 
III, 468; IV, 83; also Mary S. Steele, Plays and 
Masques at Court 1558-1642 (Cornell Studies in 
— No. X; New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1926), 


* The text is quoted from the Appendix to Eliza- 
bethan Oxford: Reprints of Rare Tracts, ed. 
Charles Plummer for the Oxford Historical Society 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887), p. 230. In his 
preface (pp. xxiv-xxx, n. 6) Plummer states that these 
lines were printed from the first edition of John 
Nichols’ Progresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth (4 vols., London, 1788-1821), where “ the 
MS. from which they are taken is not indicated. . .” 
I have not seen Nichols’ first edition; in the second 
(3 vols., 1823), the lines are not reprinted. 

** Felix E. Schelling, “The Source of Peele’s 
‘Arraignment of Paris’,” M. L. N. VIII (April, 
1893), columns 206-8. The text is from The Com- 
plete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. John W. 
Cunliffe (2 vols., Cambridge U. Press, 1907-10), II, 
526. Schelling’s assertion that these lines were the 
source of Peele’s elaborate compliment in The 
Arraignment has been contested by Graves, loc. 
cit.; P. H. Cheffaud, George Peele (Paris: Alcan, 
1913) p. 40; Violet M. Jeffery, ‘“‘ The Source of 
Peele’s ‘ Arraignment of Paris ’,”’ Modern Language 
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This Queen it is, who (had she satt in feeld, 
When Paris judged, that Venus bare the bell,) 
The prize were hers, for she deserves it well. 
1578. Thomas Proctor (?): A Gorgious 
Gallery of Gallant Inuentions, “In the 
prayse of the rare beauty, and manifolde 
vertues of Mistres D...”, ll. 21-26:" 


For D, doth passe as far, Dame Venus with her 
prise, 
As Venus did the other two, by doome of Paris 


wise. 
If shee had present been, within the walles of Ide, 
They would not had such discord then, nor 
Paris iudgd that side. 
In minde all voyd of doubt, they straight agreed 


would, . 
That D, should of good right, the Aple haue of 


Golde. 

1580. John Lyly: The Latin poem “ Iouis 
Elizabeth” in Euphues and his England." 
Juno, Minerva, and Venus are rivals in a 
second contest, this time with Jupiter as 
judge. Each claims Elizabeth as her right- 
ful and appropriate nymph; but Jove, in 
whose estimation Elizabeth sums up the 
qualities of all three, thus returns his verdict: 


Pen *.* + _frustra contenditis” inquit, 
“Vitima vox haec est, Elizabetha mea est.” 


Review, XIX (April, 1924), 176; and Larsen, op. 
cit., p. 299. Schelling’s view was expressed again 
in the same writer’s Elizabethan Drama (2 vols., 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin, 1908), I, 134-5 n., but 
was later withdrawn in Elizabethan Playwrights 
(New York: Harper, 1925), pp. 58-59. 

» Although C. R. Baskervill (Joc. cit.) noted this 
allusion to the Judgment of Paris in 1916, it 
remained for Professor Hyder E. Rollins, in his 
edition of the Gorgeous Gallery (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1926), p. 177, to point 
out the resemblance of the device to other examples 
of the convention. The text is quoted from his 
edition, $ 63. 

22. R. Warwick Bond, in The Complete Works of 
John Lyly (3 vols., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), 
from which our text is taken (II, 217), thought that 
the lines might have been yo to Lyly by 
Lucas de Heere’s painting of Elizabeth “‘ attended 
by Juno, Minerva and Venus, dated 1569. which is 
preserved at Hampton Court .. .” (I, 23, n. 4), 
and he compared the poem with the “ bad Latin 
lines flattering the Queen” which Lyly contributed 
later to Henry Lok’s Ecclesiastes (1, 67; II, 535). 
Cheffaud, in 1913 (op. cit., pp. 40-41), first called 
attention to Lyly’s earlier tribute as the probable 
source of “ l’ingénieuse flatteric du dénoucment” 
in Peele’s Arraignment of Paris. (See also Larsen, 
loc. cit.) Beyond these comments, however, the 
poem does not ey to have attracted notice: it 
is not discussed, for example, in J. Dover Wilson’s 
John Lyly (Cambridge, 1905), Albert Feuillerat’s 
John Lyly (Cambridge, 1910), or V. M. Jeffery’s 
John Lyly and the Italian Renaissance (Paris: 
Champion, 1928); while in the admirable edition of 
Euphues 7 Morris W. Croll and Harry Clemons 
(London, Routledge, 1916) a footnote, p. 448, 
merely directs attention to Bond's point concerning 
the Lucas de Heere painting. 


> 


ta, 
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*1582. Thomas Watson: The EKATOM- 
PATHIA or Passionate Centurie of Loue, 
“Sonnet ” XXXIII, ll. 1-6:*° 


When Priams sonne in midst of Ida plaine 
Gaue one the price, and other two the foile, 
If she for whom I still abide in paine 

Had liued then within the Troyan soile, 

No doubt but hers had bene the golden ball, 
Helen had scaped rape, and Troy his fall. 


1584. George Peele: The Araygnement of 
Paris, ll. 1261-71, 1340-54 (Mal. Soc. Repr., 
or V, i. 82-92, 153-66 in Bullen)."* The most 


“The text is printed from Thomas Watson: 
Poems, ed. ward Arber (English Reprints; 
London, 1870), p. 69. Sir Sidney Lee, in Eliza- 
bethan Sonnets (An English Garner; 2 vols., 
Westminster : Constable, 1904) I, xxxix, summarizes 
the classical sources of Hecatompathia, but does 
not mention the poem in question or the poet’s 
adaptation of the Judgment of Paris myth. The 
same may be said of the otherwise valuable dis- 
cussions by Janet G. Scott in Les Sonnets Elisa- 
béthains (Paris, 1929), pp. 5-9, and Lisle C. John 
in The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences: Studies in 
Conventional Conceits (New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1938), RP. 17, 55, 227-8. 

“Thomas Warton, The History of English Poetry 
(3 vols., London, 1774-81), III, 417. The only 
accurate text of this play available at present is 
that prepared by Harold H. Child for the Malone 
Society Reprints (London, 1910). A new Peele 
edition, however, has already been launched under 
the ST editorship of Prof. Charles T. Prouty 
of Yale University, though but one of the three 
volumes has so far appeared—Dr. David H. Horne’s 
The Life and Minor Works of George Peele (New 
Haven: Yale U. Press, 1952). 

Varied comments on Peele’s treatment of the 
Judgment of Paris device may be found in the 
references in note 10, above, and in the following: 
Collier, loc. cit.; J. A. Symonds, Shakspere’s Pre- 
decessors in the English Drama (London: Smith, 
Elder, 1884), pp. 453-5; A. H. Bullen, ed., The 
Works of George Peele (2 vols., London: Nimmo, 
1888), I, xxvii; George Saintsbury, A History of 
Elizabethan Literature (2nd ed., London: Mac- 
millan, 1890), pp. 70-71; F.S. Boas, Shakspere and 
his Predecessors (London: Murray, 1896), pp. 73- 
74; A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic 
Literature (2nd ed.; 3 vols., London: Macmillan, 
1899), I, 366; W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and 
Pastoral Drama (London: Bullen, 1906), pp. 216 
ff.; Wilhelm Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren 
Dramas (5 vols., Halle, 1893-1916), IV (1909), 45- 
46; Paul Reyher, Les Masques Anglais (Paris, 
1909), p. 390; Baskervill, Joc. cit.; Allen H. Gilbert, 
“The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris,” M. 
L. N., XLI (Jan. 1926), 36 ff.; Enid Welsford, The 
Court Masque (Cambridge U. Press, 1927), pp. 
277-8; Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renais- 
sance Tradition in ~~ Poetry (Minneapolis: U. 
of Minnesota Press, 1932), p. 32, n. 13; Boas, An 
Introduction to Tudor Drama (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1933), p. 154; Harold M. Dowling, “ Miscel- 
laneous Notes on Peele.” Notes and Queries, CLXV 
(Oct. 21, 1933), 273-4; Arthur M. Sampley, “ Plot 
Structure in Peele’s Plays as a Test of Authorship,” 
Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., LI (Sept., 1936), 690-1 ; 
Tucker Brooke in A Literary History of England 
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familiar of all Tudor examples of this device. 

1584. Clement Robinson (?): A Hande- 
full of Pleasant Delites, “A Sonet of a 
Louer in the praise of his lady,” ll. 1074-7: ™ 


. . . beautie may 
Giue place to thee and go her way: 
And Paris nowe must change his doome, 
For Venus lo must giue thee roome. 


*c. 1588. Robert Greene: Alphonsus 
King of Aragon, ll. 918-23.** Amurack, “ as 
it were in a dreame,” contemplates the 
approaching Fausta: 


Behold the Iemme and Iewel of mine age, | 
See where she comes, whose heauenly maiestie 
Doth far surpasse the braue and gorgeous pace 
Which Cytherea, daughter vnto loue, 

Did put in vre when as she had obtaind 

The golden Apple at the shepheards hands. 


1589. Robert Greene: Menaphon: 
Camillas Alarum to Slumbering Euphues, 
“Doron’s Description of Samela,” ll. 18- 


yg 
Thus faire Samela 
Passeth faire Venus in her brauest hiew, 
And Iuno in the shew of maiestie, for she’s 
Samela. | } : 
Pallas in wit, all three if you well view, 
~” Same, wit, and matchlesse dignitie yeeld to 
mela. 


(ed. A. C. Baugh, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1948), pp. 455-6; and Alice S. Venezky, 
Pageantry on the Shakespearean Stage (New York: 
Twayne, 1951), pp. 136-8. 

*C. R. Baskervill, loc. cit. The text is taken 
from the edition of H. E. Rollins (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1924), pp. 38-39. Except 
for Baskervill’s reference and a brief note explain- 
ing Paris’s ‘‘doome”’ in Arnold Kershaw’s edition 
(London: Laurie, 1926), p. 125, I have not come 
across any discussion of this passage. 

** The text is quoted from The Plays & Poems 
of Robert Greene, ed. J. Churton Collins (2 vols., 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905, I, 106. “ - 
erea,” of course, was a surname of Venus. “ vre, 
in the following line,=“. . . operation, action. 
Esp. in phr. to put in ure . . .”"—W. W. Skeat and 
A. L. Mayhew, A Glossary of Tudor and Stuart 
Words (Oxford: Clarendon Press, “ p. 432; 
cf. Robert Nares’ Glossary, ed. J. O. Halliwell and 
Thomas Wright (2 vols., London: Reeves and 
Turner, 1888), II, 934. 

” Felix E. Schelling, in a note on these lines in 
A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics (Athenaeum Press 
Series; Boston: Ginn, 1895), p. 230, remarks: “A 
revision of the judgment of Paris, by which his 
award was taken from the fortunate goddess and 
bestowed upon the adored one, was a frequent 
device of Elizabethan poetical flattery.” By way 
of comparison he cites the earlier adaptations of 
Gascoigne and Peele. The text quoted is from 
Collins’ edition of Greene’s Plays & Poems, II, 253. 
The popularity of this lyric at the time may be 
judged by its appearance in both Englands Helicon, 
1600 (ed. H. E. Rollins, 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard U. Press, 1935; I, 64) and Englands 
Parnassus, 1600 (ed. Charles Crawford, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913; pp. 293-4). 


” 
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*1589. Ibid. Another instance in this 
work has gone unnoticed. Earlier in the 
tale Menaphon reflects upon the excellencies 
of his shepherdess : 


To be shorte, Menaphon, if Samela had 
appeared in /da, Iuno for maiestie, Pallas 
for wisedome, and Venus for beauty had 
let my Samela haue the supremacie. .. .”* 


*c. 1589-90. Robert Greene: Frier Bacon 
and Frier Bongay, ll. 2040-42.'° The 
Emperor of Germany extols Queen Elinor 
and “the faire maide of Fresingfield” at 
their double wedding: 


If but a third were added to these two, 
They did surpasse those gorgeous Images 
That gloried Ida with rich beauties wealth. 


*c. 1590. Thomas Lodge and Robert 
Greene: A Looking Glasse for London and 
England, \l. 423-5.2° When the vain Remilia 
asks, ““Can any Goddesse make compare 
with me?” Alvida supplies the expected 
compliment : 


The beauties that proud Paris saw from Troy 
Mustring in Ida for the golden ball, 
Were not so gorgious as Remilia. 


*1591. Sir John Harington: Orlando 
Furioso in English Heroicall Verse, XI 
53.24, A eulogy of Olympia rises to this 
extravagant but familiar claim: 


Had shee in vally of Idea beene 

vvhen Pastor Paris hap did so befall 

To be a Iudge three goddesses betweene, 

She should haue got, and they forgone the ball... 


1593. Giles Fletcher (the elder): Licia, 
Sonnet XI: ** 


The text is taken from The Life and Complete 
Works in Prose and Verse of Robert Greene, ed. 
Alexander B. Grosart (Huth aaa 15 vols., 
privately printed, 1881-86), VI, 

* The text is from Collins’ Sahin of Greene, II, 


16. 

* Ibid., I, 157. On the question of authorship 
Professor Boas writes: ‘‘ As Lodge’s name appears 
first on the title-page, and as two scenes are based 

on his pamphlet An Alarum against Usurers (1584) 
po others have echoes of his marine experiences, 
he appears to have had the main share of the 
work.” (Introduction to Tudor Drama, p. 166.) 

** Though a translation of Ariosto, this passage 
was reprinted in Englands Parnassus, 1600, english 
other “ choysest flowers of our Moderne Englis 
Poets,” without any reference to the Italian original. 
Thus entering the English poetic tradition on its 
own rather dubious merits, it seems entitled to 
inclusion here as Tudor literature at least as much 
as the original Latin poetry of Henry Bust and 
John Lyly. The text is from Crawford’s edition of 
Englands Parnassus, p. 302. Harington’s volumin- 
ous translation of Ariosto, though reissued in 1607 
and 1634, has never been reprinted. 

Lisle C. John, The Elizabethan Sonnet 
Sequences (see above, note 13), p. 161. The 
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In Ida Vale three Queens, the Shepherd saw; 

Queens of esteem, divine, they were all three. 

A sight or worth, but I a wonder show: 

Their virtues all in one alone to be. 

LICIA the Fair surpassing VENUS'’s pride, 

(The matchless Queen, commander of the gods, 

wen drawn with doves, she in her pomp doth 
ride 

Hath far more beauty and more grace by odds: 

JUNO, JOVE’s wife, unmeet to make compare; 

I grant a goddess, but not half so mild: 

MINERVA wise, a ani but not rare. 

Yet these are mean, if th at oh Love but smiled. 
She them surpasseth, when their prides are full, 
As far as they surpass the meanest trull. 


*1593. Barnabe Barnes: Parthenophil 
and Parthenophe, lines in Elegy XIII:** 


Th’ Idaean Shepherd, when the strife begun 
Amongst three goddesses, as Judge decreed, 
The golden apple to VENUS did award 
(Cause of the waste and downfall of proud Troy). 
But when the Graces had a sweet regard, 
How PARTHENOPHE did her exceed; 
And VENUS, now, was from the world 
debarred : 
One so much fairer far, as too much coy, 
PARTHENOPHE, they chose in VENUS stead. 
And since her beauty VENUS’ did outgo, 
Two golden apples were to her assigned! 


1595. Richard Barnfield: Cynthia. 
Bullen’s comment is worth quoting: “ The 
poem is a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, 
who is adjudged by Jove to have merited 
the golden apple wrongly given by Paris 
to Venus. When Barnfield mentioned that 
he borrowed the metre of Cynthia from 
Spenser, he forgot to add that the matter 
was drawn from Peele’s Arraignment of 
Paris.”** Stanza 18 sums up the revised 
judgment: 


And with this sentence Jupiter did end, 
This is the Pricke (quoth he), this is the praies, 
To whom, this as a Present I will send, 
That shameth Cynthia in her siluer Raies, 
If so you three this deed doe not displease. 
Then one, and all, the euery one of them, 
To her that is the honour of her daies, 

A second Iudithin IER VSA LEM. 

To = we send this Pearle, this Iewell, and this 

em. 


*1596. William Smith: Chloris, or the 


modernized text is that of Sidney Lee, Elizabethan 
Sonnets, 1, 40. Janet G. Scott, in ‘‘ The Sources 
of Giles Fletcher's ‘ Licia’,’ M. L. R. XX (April, 
1925), 187, has found the source of this sonnet in 
a Latin work by Hieronymus Angerianus: 
Erotopaegnion (Paris, 1582). ‘‘ De Caeliae dotibus.” 
Cf. the same writer's Le Sonnets Elisabéthains 
Paris, 1929), p. 313. 

** Text from Lee, op. cit., I, 253. 


** Some Longer Elizabethan Poems, Introd. by 
A. H. Bullen (An English Garner; Westminster: 
Constable, 1903), 
this collection, p. 
op. cit., p. 309 


P; xv. The text is taken from 
97. See further, Douglas Bush, 
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Complaint of the Passionate Despised Shep- 
heard, Sonnet VIII, ll. 5-7:7* 
Tripping upon the snow-soft downs I spied 
Three Nymphs, more fairer than those Beauties 
Three 
Which did appear to PARIS on Mount Ide. 


1600. The Maydes Metamorphosis, Ill, i. 
105-16.2 Author unknown. Phoebus Apollo 
sings the praises of Eurymine: 

Amidst the mountaine Ida groues, 

Where Paris kept his Heard: 

Before the other Ladies all, 

He would haue thee preferd. 

Pallas for all her painting than, 

Her face would seeme but pale: 

Then Juno would haue blusht for shame, 

And Venus looked stale. 

Eurymine thy selfe alone, 

Shouldst beare the golden ball: 

So far would thy most heauenly forme, 

Excell the other all . . . 

*1600. Englands Helicon, “ Phillidaes 
Loue-call to her Coridon, and his replying.” 
Author unknown. Stanza 5, ll. 3-4, 8-10:?’ 

Cor. Had my louely one, my louely one, 

beene in Ida plaine... 
The Queene of Loue had beene excus’d, 
bequeathing, bequeathing, 
my Phillida the golden ball. 

1601. George Kirbye: A madrigal in 
honor of Queen Elizabeth, printed as No. 
XX in Thomas Morley’s Madrigales; the 
Triumphes of Oriana.”* Lines 3-4. 

Her apple Venus yields as best befitting 

A Queen beloved most dearly. 


JoHN D. REEVES. 


* Text from Lee, op. cit., II, 328. 

*T. S. Graves, op. cit., p. 48, n. 1. The text is 
from Bond’s edition of Lyly’s Complete Works 
(see above, note 12), III, 364. Including the play 
as doubtful, Bond favors the attributions of Gosse 
and Bullen to John Day, but believes the work was 
revised by Lyly (III, 334-9). 

” From Rollins’ edition of Englands Helicon (see 
above, note 17), I, 70. 

* Alice S. Venezky, op. cit. (see above, note 14), 
p. 137. The modernized text is quoted from 
English Madrigal Verse 1588-1632, ed. Edmund H. 
~~ (2nd ed., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), 
p. 150, 


ROBERT NICHOLSON, A MINOR 
MAECENAS 


ROBERT NICHOLSON, | Elizabethan 

book collector and literary patron, is 
of sufficient interest to merit a consolida- 
tion of data as nucleus for further research, 
either for his own sake or for light on his 
chief protégé, Josuah Sylvester. Apart from 
helpful notes in the unpublished Chorus 
Vatum Anglicanorum of the omniscient 
Joseph Hunter,’ the only notice I have 
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encountered is a brief letter by George 
Smith.? As a writer, Nicholson appears to 
be unknown, although certain verses by 
Sylvester seem to have been written in com- 
mendation of a work he must have been 
preparing in manuscript.* As a collector, 
Nicholson is ignored by such authorities as 
Seymour De Ricci and W. Y. Fletcher, and 
is barely listed in W. Carew Hazlitt’s Roll 
of Book Collectors.* Yet his copies of classi- 
cal and historical writers appear from time 
to time in modern booksellers’ catalogues, 
including volumes with his own annotations, 
insertions, or manuscript indexes.* Further- 
more, Manning and Bray record his gift of 
books in 1618 to Guildford School.‘ His 
activity as a patron, which can now be more 
fully documented, is a striking example of 
the interest in literature of the London 
merchant class. 

The family descent of the Nicholsons or 
Nicolsons is amply recorded in the 1623 
Surrey Visitation.” The patron’s father, 
Benjamin Nicholson, had settled in Bram- 
ley, Surrey, the village with which Robert 
is associated. His grandfather William 
Nicholson was a draper, and I assume that 
both Benjamin and Robert were among the 
four members of the family who were free 
of the Drapers’ Company.* The most prom- 
inent of his near kin was his paternal aunt 
Helen, widow of Sir John Branch, Lord 
Mayor. Robert was sole executor of the 
will of this philanthropic dame, whose 
virtues and charities were lauded at her - 
decease in 1594 by three poetical pamphlets 
—one by Sylvester and two others of utmost 
rarity preserved in the Huntington Library. 

Hitherto unnoticed because of its excessive 
rarity is one of the earlier works dedicated 


British Museum MSS. Additional 24487-24492. 
Hunter’s curiosity arose from Nicholson’s associa- 
tion with Sylvester; his zeal for Sylvester came 
from a desire to link the poet with his own 
Sylvester ancestors. 

2“*A 16th Century Book-Collector: Robert 
Nicolson of London,” 7.L.S., 10 Nov. 1921, p. 734. 
The earlier article Smith alludes to is on p. 720. 

* See Epistle 4, first printed in the 1633 folio of 
Sylvester’s Works, p. 644. 

*In Bernard Quaritch, Contributions Towards a 
Dictionary of English Book-Collectors (1892-1921). 

* Such as Quaritch Catalogues 676 (item 216) and 
687 (item 4). 

* History of Surrey, 1, T7n. | ; 

“ee of the Harleian Society, XLIII, 


-84. 

*Not named but statistically totalled by Rev. A. 
H. Johnson in The History of the Worshipful 
Company of the Drapers of London (Oxford, 
1914-1922), II, 463. 
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to Nicholson, George Dicher’s Discors 
Concordiae Papae, published by Richard 
Jones in 1595. This brief quarto of Latin 
verse, unrecorded in the Short-Title Cata- 
logue of English Books 1475-1640, is extant 
in the McAlpin Collection at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. Its verse 
dedication is interesting as the untraced 
original of Josuah Sylvester’s translation, 
first published among the posthumous 
poems in the Sylvester folio of 1633 (p. 647). 
Facing the dedication is a woodcut of the 
Nicholson arms and crest, matching the 
blazon in the Surrey Visitation, except that 
it is differenced with a label of three points 
since Robert’s father was alive. Of greater 
interest is the motto, which Dicher plays 
upon in his verses. A feeble echo of the 
famous “Nihil Vere Verius,” it reads 
“Nihil Sole Clarius,” and its rather elusive 
point rests in the imperfect canting of the 
medieval pronunciation nichil and the 
familiar pun of sun-son to give Nichil-son. 
This motto appears to have been a personal 
one of Robert’s own devising, and its re- 
covery discloses the point of some otherwise 
puzzling lines by Sylvester.® Incidentally, 
smaller woodcuts of the Nicholson arms 
appear in the two pamphlets on Lady 
Branch in the Huntington Library, in one 
of them alone and in the other impaling 
Branch. 

Better known is Nicholson’s association 
with John Norden and his sponsoring of 
the earliest engraved map of Surrey. 
According to the inscription on the rare 
first issue (possessed by the British Museum 
and the Royal Geographical Society), the 
map was drawn by Norden in 1594 and 
engraved by Charles Whitwell “ impensis 
Ro Nicolsoni gener.” Among the few altera- 
tions in the plate for the second issue, dated 
about 1610 and also present in the British 
Museum,” is the addition of the Nicholson 
arms. The arms here appear without a label, 
since Benjamin Nicholson had died in 
January, 1599/1600 (more precisely, on 
January 4, according to both his monu- 
mental inscription in Shalford Church and 
the. heading of a memorial poem by 
Sylvester). 

* Page 627 in the 1633 Sylvester folio. 

** Reproduced in the British Museum. Quarterty, 
III (1928-29), 16. The first issue is said to have 
been facsimiled by the Royal Geographical Society 
in 1932, but I have not had access tc a copy; the 
inscription was verified for me from the Museum 
copy of the original, by Prof. Bernard M. Wagner. 
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Nicholson had contributed Latin and 
French verses to the Middlesex volume of 
Norden’s Speculum Britanniae, 1593. Joseph 
Hunter astutely surmised that the friend 
R.N. who contributed commendatory 
verses to Norden’s Labyrinth of Man's Life, 
1614, was likewise Nicholson. The conjec. 
ture may now be confirmed beyond doubt, 
since the motto appended to these verses, 
“Non luco, subter Rosis,” however unsatis- 
factory as Latin, is perfect as an anagram 
of Robertus Nicolson, and illustrates the 
popular type of Renaissance ingenuity 
already exemplified in his armorial motto," 

The intimate relationship between Nichol- 


son and Josuah Sylvester should supply [ 


valuable clues whenever a qualified scholar 
undertakes a thorough study of the life and 
works of that incredibly popular poet. The 
chronological problems are formidable, but 
the association began at least as early as 
1593, for the seemingly null initials R.N. 
that complete the acrostic demonstrate that 
it was to Nicholson that Sylvester addressed 
one of his memorial poems to the merchant 
Henry Parvis(h), who died in that year.” 
Through his mother, Nicholson was related 
to this enterprising haberdasher, who as the 
most prosperous member of the family had 
purchased the Parvish manor of Unstead 
near Bramley. The year 1594 saw the pub- 
lication of two Sylvester items of Nicholson 
interest: the pamphlet Monodia in com- 
memoration of Lady Branch and a transla 
tion from Odet de La Noue dedicated to 
Nicholson, The Profit of Imprisonment. 
There is every reason to accept Hunter's 
assumption (adopted by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart in his edition of Sylvester) that 
Nicholson was the author of the commenda- 
tory verses by R.N. and R.N. Gen. before 
the 1605 edition of DuBartas. 

Since this was the last link with his patron 
printed during Sylvester’s lifetime we may 
pause to observe that about the year 1597 
Nicholson had married a bride from 4 
prominent family of the neighbourhood, the 
Carrells of Tangley.’* It would be pleasant 

A list of such motto-anagrams of Elizabethan 
writers will be published by the present writer in 4 
forthcoming isue of P.M.L.A. 

"? Page 623 in 1633 folio. 

™ Lest someone argue that the marriage must 
have taken place by 1594 because the wife is men- 
tioned in the dedication of The Profit of Imprison- 
ment, it —y | be observed that this allusion is absent 
in the rare 1594 edition. It was among the revisions 


made when the work was reprinted in the 1605 
DuBartas. 
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to suppose her a kinswoman of the elusive 
Mistress E. Caryll to whom Robert Tofte 
was addressing love sonnets in Laura, 1597, 
and Alba, 1598. But no mystery surrounds 
the wife of Robert Nicholson: ‘she was 
Martha, second daughter of John Carrell 
of Tangley. She promptly started produc- 
ing a dozen children (1598-1621), and she 
also provides one of two clues necessary 
to identify the Si. Ca. Gen. who contributed 
Latin verses to the 1605 DuBartas. The 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington 
has the other clue, a possibly unique copy 
of one of the serial issues of the DuBartas 
translation. This 1598 booklet, donated to 
the Folger by the late Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, contains A Sequele to the Second 
Week with these commendatory verses 
signed in full: Si. Carril. Generosus, who 
thus proves to be the young Inner Templar 
Simon Carrell, heir to Tangley and Martha’s 
brother. 

Martha Nicholson charmed Sylvester. She 
shared with her husband the poet’s tributes, 
acrostics, epistles, and fancies of varying 
merit. Her sway may be judged from the 
fact that her name inspired the tolerable 
anagram “Soon calm in hart,” while the 
best Sylvester could make of Robert was 
—O most lame and impotent conclusion— 
“Born to cros Nile.” These occasional 
poems were of a private nature. Though 
preserving them, the poet made no effort 
to print; indeed some contained matter that 
might offend. The Nicholson family may 
have been startled when the booksellers re- 
trieved the manuscripts and incorporated 
them in the posthumous appendix to the 
1633 Sylvester folio. The poems afford a 
few pleasant glimpses of the circle, such 
as the patron’s sending a gift of carp from 
Tangley to the poet at court. One might 
suppose that with the accession of James I, 
when Sylvester cultivated more powerful 
patrons, he might have neglected the 
Nicholsons; to the contrary, his relations 
remained warm as late as the death of 
Prince Henry (p. 646), and probably con- 
tinued so until the poet’s departure from 
England. 

The most remarkable poem of the Nichol- 
son group—and the only one to be pub- 
lished independently—was The Woodman’s 
Bear, 1620, surviving in a copy at the Hunt- 
ington Library but incorporated in the folio 
of 1621. This is a veiled account of a 
romance of Sylvester’s youth, a curious 
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autobiographical mystification of which I 
hope eventually to find the key. Although 
treating events of about 1587, and thus rank- 
ing in the poet’s juvenilia, it was communi- 
cated to Nicholson as a New Year’s gift 
just after his marriage, for appended is an 
epithalamion on that event. 

Though without benefit of University or 
Inns of Court, Robert Nicholson was a 
worthy member of that part of the London 
merchant class that took an active interest 
in the liberal arts. Sylvester was exaggerat- 
ing little in terming him 

youth’s Loadstar, London’s ornament, 

Frend to the Muses, and the well-inclinde, 

Louing, and lou’d of euery vertuous mind. 
Students with access to the archives can 
doubtless find facts to fill in his later life. 
For instance, his father’s will is available 
at Somerset House (11 Wallopp), and 
parish registers may contain dates of birth 


and death. Rankin B. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Georgetown University. 


ANOTHER LOOK AT SIMON EYRE’S 
WILL 


R his Survey of London (1598; revised 

in 1603) John Stow wrote a brief 
account of the fifteenth-century mayor of 
London, Simon Eyre. If he had wanted to 
be up to date, Stow could have mentioned 
that Eyre was well known at the turn of the 
seventeenth century as an historical charac- 
ter in Thomas Deloney’s Gentle Craft, Part I 
(entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1597) 
and in Thomas Dekker’s Shoemaker's Holi- 
day (1600). But Stow chose to concentrate 
on Eyre, the benefactor; and the mayor’s 
will and codicil became his only sources of 
information. The object of this paper is to 
re-examine the document, now kept in 
Somerset House, London, with a twofold 
purpose—correcting Stow on a few points 
of fact, including the year of Eyre’s death, 
and outlining briefly the parts that Stow 
arbitrarily omitted. The historian himself, 
of course, is not to be censured. After all, 
from his point of view Eyre was merely one 
in a great line of distinguished London 
citizens who deserved honourable mention 
in the Survey. Yet Stow has become, 
through no fault of his own, the sole 
authority on Eyre. All the editors of the 
Survey, the Gentle Craft, and the Shoe- 
maker's Holiday have followed him with- 
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out question.’ Accordingly, it is best, 
perhaps, to begin with Stow’s all too familiar 
sketch and then proceed to correct and 
complete it. 

Stow reports three terms of Eyre’s will: 
(1) the distribution to all prisoners in the 
London area of “somewhat to reliefe 
them”; (2) a gift of 2,000 marks to be 
distributed to “‘ Maides marriages, and other 
deeds of charitie”; and (3) a bequest of 
3,000 marks to the craft of drapers if the 
craft agrees to employ schoolmasters, 
priests, clerks, and “ querestres” to run 
three schools and a chapel in Leaden Hall, 
which Stow claims Eyre had built and given 
to the city some years before.’ 

As for the first item, the ‘ somewhat” 
Stow refers to was 9d. to each prisoner. In 
paraphrasing the item about the 2,000 
marks, however, Stow does not merely omit 
concrete information; he extracts a different 
meaning from the one intended. According 
to him, Eyre “ gaue 2000. Markes vpon a 
condition, which not performed, was then 
to be distributed to Maides marriages, and 
other deeds of charitie.” But the will 
actually reads: “ Also I wol and bequeth to 
Thomas Eyre my son vndyr this Condicion 
that he never aftre my decesse attempte in 
any Wise to trouble and vexe my said 
Executo's ne noon oth’ for him through’t his 
instaunce and procuryng m.° m.° marces. 

. And in case that he attempte or do to 
be attempted any thing contrary to this my 
present wil as is aboue Rehersed Than I 
wol that ye said m.° m.° marces be disposed 
to ye mariages of pouer Mayndens And to 
other Charitable deedes and workes of 
mercy Aftre ye discrecion and aduise of my 
saide Executours.” In other words, the 

“maids” could not have benefited unless 
the only son and heir was cut off; and the 
reader of Stow’s apparently innocuous 


*See Charles L. Kingsford, ed., A Survey of 
London [1603 edition] Oxford, 1908) ; Kingsford 
has no commentary on the Eyre sketch, I, 153-4. 
See also the Mermaid Series edition of five plays 
by Dekker, ed. Ernest Rhys (London, 1897), pp. 
2-3; Guy N. Pocock, ed., The Shoemaker’s Holiday 
(London, n. d.), PP. 125- 6; Alexis F. Lange, ed., 
The Shomakers Holiday in Representative English 
Comedies (New York, 1914), III, 9-11; Lange, ed., 
The “eo Pad [both parts), Palaestra Xviti 


ag PP. xxx-i; and F Man 
oaks > omas Deloney (Oxford, 1912). p 
5, Pocock, Lange, and Mann quote from the 
Survey and thus pass along without question Stow’s 
account of Eyre’s will. 
* Survey, ed. Kingsford, I, 154; the 1598 edition, 
sig. 13-13v. 
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phrase about a “ condition ” is not prepared 
for such an eventuality. It is true that old 
Simon, the author of such an alternative, 
seems quite different from the genial, 
middle-aged Simon of the Shoemaker’s 
Holiday. But lacking further evidence, 
Stow should not infer that the money went 
to ‘“‘ Maides marriages, and other deeds of 
charitie.” His source is the will, in which 
the emphasis falls upon the gift to Eyre’s 
only son Thomas, whom Stow does not even 
mention, and not upon the possibility— 
quite remote, one should think—of an 
alternative gift to charity if Thomas should 
happen to “trouble” 
forfeit his inheritance. 


Judging from his handling of the terms 


concerning the prisoners and the “ Maides | 


marriages,” Stow appears to have glanced 
through the will very hurriedly, choosing 
items that conformed to his preconceived 
notions on how a wealthy man should dis- 
pose of a fortune. But the third and last 
item he selected—-the one about a gift to 
the drapers to hire personnel for a chapel 
and three schools—is quite important, and 
Stow gives it the strong emphasis that it 
deserves. He leaves out a few details, such 
as the proposed salaries of the three school- 
masters and the “usher for grammar.” 
(According to the will, Eyre provides £7 
yearly for the master of each school—one 
devoted to grammar, another to writing, and 
the third to “ song ’—and £5 for the usher.) 
But then Stow reports correctly that the 
drapers have exactly one year and a day to 
endow the chapel and schools. If they fail 
to take action, the 3,000 marks go to “ the 
Prior and couent of Christs Church in 
London.” Then if the prior fails to endow 
the chapel and schools within two years and 
a day, the money is to be turned over to 
charity. But, unfortunately, Stow could not 
find out how the executors disposed of the 
money. “Flying tales haue I hearde, but 
not of credit, to auouch, and therefore I 
ouer passe them,” he writes in the first 
edition of the Survey (sig. 13%). When he 
revises the Eyre sketch for the second 
edition, he leaves out the sentence about 
“flying tales” and substitutes the following 
one: “Thus much for his Testament, and 


not performed by establishing of diuine 
seruice in his chappell, or free schooles for 
schollers, neither how the stocke of 3000. 
Marks, or rather fiue thousand Marks was 
employed by his Executors, could I euer 
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learne.”= Stow has no idea, then, what 
happened to the 3,000 marks left for the 
chapel and schools; nor does he know about 
the 2,000-mark bequest to Thomas Eyre, 
the bequest he misleadingly assigns to maids’ 
marriages “ vpon a condition.” 

In his haste, Stow did not notice that the 
elaborate provision for the chapel and 
schools is not in the will proper, but in a 
codicil drawn up, expressly for the endow- 
ment, less than two months before Eyre’s 
death. A separate legal document, the 
codicil bears not only a date of writing but 
also a date of probation, the first sentence of 
which reads: “ Probatus fuit coram domino 
apud Lamehith xxiiij'® die mensis Ianuar’ 
Anno d’ni m°CCCC™xxiii"®.” Perhaps 
one cannot infer, from the date of probation 
alone, that the terms of the codicil never 
were carried out. The actual probation may 
have been a mere formality. On the other 
hand, probation fifteen years after the death 
of the testator was quite unusual; and the 
codicil may have been lost all those years 
and the will executed independently, leav- 
ing no money for Eyre’s Leaden Hall plans 
when the codicil finally turned up. 

More specifically, Stow’s failure to recog- 
nize the codicil as a separate document led 
to his mistaking the year of Eyre’s death as 
1459, which cannot be correct. For the will 
was made on 8 December 1457 and probated 
on 11 November 1458; Eyre was alive, then, 
on the former date and dead by the latter. 
But he was still alive on 16 September 1458, 
the date of the codicil; and therefore his 
death must have occurred between 16 
September and 11 November 1458. 

Turning now to the large sections of the 
will that Stow ignored, some interesting and 
important facts may be summarized under 
five headings: (1) token gifts in connection 
with the funeral services; (2) bequests to 
members of the immediate family; (3) rather 
sizable gifts to religious institutions; (4) 
miscellaneous bequests to various indivi- 
duals; and (5) courtesy gifts to the executors 
and supervisors. 

The item in favour of the prisoners, men- 
tioned by Stow, is a token gift that Eyre 
places with two other items in which he 
leaves 9d. each to every poor person attend-, 
ing the first dirge and 9d. each to every poor 
person attending the month’s mind. He 
also leave 6s. 8d. to every priest and clerk 
attending the services, 5s. to every warden 


*Kingsford, I, 154. 
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of St. Mary Woolnoth’s who attends the 
services during the month’s mind, and 
3s. 4d. to every poor person dwelling in 
Langborn and Cornhill Wards who comes 
to the services regularly. 

No other part of the testament indicates 
so well as the items pertaining to the 
immediate family the nature and extent of 
Eyre’s possessions. The draper leaves a 
total of 7,000 marks to his family—2,000 
to his only child, Thomas; 1,000 to his 
grandson, Robert; 2,000 to his grandson, 
Thomas; and 2,000 to his granddaughter, 
Jane. In each case the amount is to be paid 
half in woolen cloth “as it cost at ye first 
cate” and half in debtors.‘ 

Eyre remembers several religious institu- 
tions. His first thought, of course, is of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, his own parish church, 
to which he leaves “an .C. weght of waxe 
. . . to ye Sustentacion of ye light of ye 
Roode lofte” and also 40s. for “ tithes and 
offringes being behinde and forgoten.” Then 
he wills £20 to the parish of Brandon in 
Suffolk, which probably was his place of 
birth; 10 marks to the parish of Wangford; 
and £5 each to the four orders of friars in 
London. 

The “ miscellaneous” gifts include a £20 
donation to the craft of drapers and a warn- 
ing to the executors that poor debtors should 
not be sued too hastily but “ fauourablely 
forborne so that it be sette sure and Reson- 
ably forgoven to sum of them by thaduise 
and discretion of myn Executours.” The 
individual bequests are as follows (using the 
spelling of the will): £20 to Goddis[?] 
Ione[?]; £10 to Margaret Little, as well as 
to Iohn Chesile and his wife Iohanne; 10 
marks to Margaret Person, and also to 
William Skynton if he serves out the re- 
mainder of his apprenticeship; £5 to Simond 
little; 5 marks each to Alice Miller, Kat’rine 
Rede, fflorence ffisshere, Ione Miller, and 
Annes little; 4 marks each to George Man- 
chestre, Thomas Norcroste, and Robert 
Laurence; and 40s. each to William Vnder- 
coke, Siméd Norcroste, and Thomas Michel. 

Each of the four executors—Roger Ches- 
shire, Robert Miller, Thomas Herward, and 
Robert Little—receives £20, while £10 
remain to each of the six supervisors— 
Thom’s Pomery, “ Priour of Crichurch in 

“In a second, fragmentary codicil, also kept at 
Somerset House, Eyre apparently tried to remedy 
this unequal distribution by giving each of the 


a 1,000 marks and Jeaving the rest to 
is son Thomas. 
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london”; Master Iohn Stokes, doctor of 
law; William Wangford, “Sergeant of ye 
lawe”; and Thomas Burgoyn, Thomas 
Moore, and Robert Berdessey, “ Gentil- 
men.” The residue, after all debts are paid 
and all the terms of the will carried out, 
Eyre leaves to the “ Mariage of pouer may- 
dens to the Amending of foule weyes.” 
Aside from the will and codicil, Stow 
knew only what all the historians knew: that 
Eyre was made sheriff of London in 1434 
and mayor in 1445. Thus the testamentary 
material replaces Stow’s account. It is also 
the starting point for the editors of the 
Dictionary of National Biography when 
they admit Simon Eyre, draper, mayor, and 
benefactor, to their select group of English 


worthies. Merritt E. LAwLIs. 
Indiana University. 


WILLIAM PAINTER’S USE OF MEXIA 


[N J.E.G.P, xxiii (1924), 331-41, Douglas 
Bush made an important contribution 
to the study of Painter’s sources for the 
Palace of Pleasure, and noted that the 
accounts of Timon of Athens and of the 
Amazons were drawn from Claude Gruget’s 
French version of Pedro Mexia’s Silva de 
varia leccién. To these two there is a third 
to be added. Novel i. 26 is also drawn from 
Gruget i. 16, not direct from Aulus Gellius, 
as Bush follows Jacobs in supposing. 
There are one or two minor problems 
about the Timon story. Gruget was certainly 
the main source, as many verbal coinci- 
dences prove, but did Painter also consult 
the Spanish original or the Italian transla- 
tion? He must have known something about 
the latter, since in Novel i. 29 he refers to 
the author and the work under their Italian 
names,’ though in that chapter as well 
verbal parallels prove the use of the French 
rather than the Italian. In the Timon chap- 
ter there is one expression that points to 
the Italian version: ‘all the beastes of the 
worlde, dooe applie themselfes to other 
beastes of their kinde.’ Here the French has 
*s’acommodent, but the Italian ‘si appli- 
cano,’ and as O.E.D. records no closely 
similar use of ‘apply oneself,’ the parallel 
is probably significant. Painter’s heading: 
* Bush, p. 333, n. II, by a curious slip, refers to 
this as a mention of the book ‘ under its Spanish 
title’. The chapter-numeration, which Bush notes 
as agreeing with Gruget against the Spanish 


original, is the same in Gruget and in the Italian 
(tr. Mambrino da Fabriano, Venice, 1547). 
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“Of the strange and beastlie nature’ is also 
closer to the Italian ‘ fiera, & strana’ than 
to the French ‘ estrange,’ though, as Painter 
stresses the ‘beast’ theme more than his 
sources do,’ this may not mean much. The 
other agreement with the Italian against the 
French is even more trivial: ‘thou and I’ 
(It. ‘tu & io’; Fr. ‘ nous deux’). 

At one point Painter corrects a mistrans- 
lation by Gruget, but the wording suggests 
that he did so by his own mother wit, and 
not by consultation of the Spanish or the 
Italian. On Timon’s relations with Apeman- 
tus Gruget had written: ‘quand il ne 
pouuoit souffrir non pas vn autre, mais 
seulement celuy qui estoit de nature pareille,’ 
Painter restored the sense required: ‘for he 
could not abide any other man, beinge not 
able to suffer the company of him, which 
was of like nature.’ But the expression here 
is clumsy compared with the simple word- 
ing of the Spanish or the Italian texts: 
‘que aun aquel su semejante no podia 
sufrir,’ ‘che non solo altri, ma un di simil 
natura non potea patire.’ 

There is one detail on which Farnham’s 
account of the Timon story calls for supple- 
mentation. On p. 56 he credits Gruget with 
the transformation of Timon’s _fig-tree 
(higuera in Mexia) into ‘a real gibbet.’ In 
fact this mistranslation is already in the 
Italian version on which Gruget drew 
heavily: ‘una forca.’ Painter’s restoration 
of the fig-tree is no doubt, as Farnham 
(p. 61) says, the result of his recollection of 


Plutarch. J. C. MAXWELL. 


?Cf. W. Farnham, Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950), pp. 60-1. 


A NOTE ON SPENSER AND POPE 


ATTENTION should be called to the 

striking resemblance between Pope’s 
“That not in Fancy’s maze he wandered 
long,/ But stooped to Truth, and moralized 
his song” (Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, ll. 340- 
341) and Spenser’s ‘“‘ Fierce warres and faith- 
full loves shall moralize my song” (Proem 
to the Faerie Queene, i.). Even though Pope 
had a more proximate model for his line 
in Matthew Prior’s “ And with his Prince’s 
Arms He moraliz’d his Song” (Ode to the 
Queen, 1706, i.), his meaning is far closer to 
Spenser’s. For Spenser’s line presents the 


Faerie Queene as “ moralized song ” in con- 
trast to his youthful pastorals, just as Pope’s 
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lines draw a distinction between his early 
light efforts and the philosophical gravity 
of his later work. 


WOLFGANG BERNARD FLEISCHMANN. 
University of North Carolina. 


GEORGE HERBERT’S “CALLER ” 


(NE of the most strangely named of 
English poems is George Herbert’s 
“The Collar,” which despite its title con- 
tains no mention of a collar of any sort. 
This poem gives us first a very powerful 
statement of rebellion against the poet’s 
surrender of worldly pleasures. This is 
followed very suddenly by the act of com- 
plete submission at the voice of God: 


But as I rav’d and grew more fierce and wilde 

At every word, 

Me thoughts I heard one calling Child ! 

And I reply’d My Lord. 

To justify “The Collar” as the title of 
this poem, editors observe: 

“The collar was in common use to 
express discipline, and ‘to slip the collar’ 
was often used figuratively. Preachers 
would use the word collar of the restraint 
imposed by the conscience. .. .”* 

This is all true enough, but the restraint, 
or rather the rebellion, is the minor element 
in the poem. The major element, the climax, 
comes with the phrase, “I heard one calling 
Child!” In view of this, it may well be 
that the title Herbert gave this poem was 
not ““ The Collar” but “ The Caller”; that 
he followed here his usual practice and 
supplied this poem with a title which points 
straight to the essential element in it. 

We do not have the text of this poem in 
Herbert’s hand. The two manuscripts with 
which editors of Herbert’s poems have to 
deal are the licensing copy (B), now in the 
Bodleian, probably used for the edito prin- 
ceps and editorially superior to it, and the 
Wiliams MS. (W). The poem now being 
discussed appears only in B, not in W. 
“The Collar” may represent an error in 
transcription by the copyist of “B”. Her- 
bert, as a rule, wrote a fairly legible hand. 
Nevertheless, the coypist made errors, “ as 
many as three or four on a page now and 
then.” He or she may very well have mis- 
taken the tail of an “a” for a linking stroke 
joining an “o” to an “1”. Having read 

‘F. E. Hutchinson, ed., The Works of George 


Herbert, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1941, p. 531. 
*Ibid., p. Ixxi. 
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“Coll” and expecting “Collar,” the copy- 
ist could then easily mistake a poorly 
shaped “e” for an “a”. (Herbert, inci- 
dentally, used both the older “ reversed e” 
and the modern letter.) G p vy. Axrico. 


The University of British Columbia. 


MASSINGER’S REFERENCE TO THE 
CALVERLEY STORY 


THE crime committed by Walter Calver- 

ley in Yorkshire in 1605 held popular 
interest in pamphlet and ballad, but is best 
known from dramatic accounts in The 
Miseries of Inforst Mariage (1607) and A 
Yorkshire Tragedy (1608). The vexed prob- 
lem of a relation between these two plays 
has received the attention of scholars,’ but 
not in the light of a reference in The 
Guardian (1655), which Philip Massinger 
seems to make to the story of Walter Cal- 
verley as it was presented in one or both 
of these plays. 

Both The Miseries and The Guardian are 
interesting for their references to the abuses 
of wardship, and it is perhaps with some 
memory of the vituperative figure of Faul- 
conbridge, Scarborrow’s guardian in The 
Miseries that Massinger wrote his own play. 
One might ask whether the character of 
Durazzo in The Guardian may have been 
intended as a contrast to Wilkins’ character 
of Faulconbridge in The Miseries. To 
Camillo’s statement to Durazzo that the 
wise men of Naples give a bad report about 
his indulgence of his ward and nephew, 
Durazzo replies: 

Wise men? in your opinion; but to me 

That understand my self and them, are 

Hide-bound mony-mongers: they would have me 

Train up my ward a hopeful youth, to ke 


A = nts book, or at the plough, and clothe 
m 

In Canvas or course Cotton; while I fell 

His -* aa grant Leases, which he must make 
00 


en he comes to age, ? marry 
With a cast whore = pe yon gg 

[Sig. G7v-8} 
Is it possible that Massinger, in this play 
written before 31 October, 1633, made a 
reference, perhaps even in theme, to a 
dramatic account of the Calverley story 
which he had seen? He uses details which 


?For useful discussion and other references see 
A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood (1931), pp. 301-28. 
M. Friedlaender, ‘Some Problems of A Yorkshire 
Tragedy’, Studies in Philology (1938), pp. 238 ff., 
gives further interesting remarks. 
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now appear separately in The Miseries and 
A Yorkshire Tragedy. 

The relation of the theme of The 
Guardian and the theme of wardship in 
The Miseries is interesting. But the reference 
‘while I fell his woods’ may be more 
specifically related to a detail in the guardian 
Faulconbridge’s order about Scarborrow’s 
property in The Miseries: 

My steward too, post you to Yorkeshire, 

Where lyes my youngsters Land, and sirrah, 

Fell me his wood, make havocke, spoyle and 

wast. [Sig. B3v] 
This threat may have been a commonplace 
between guardians and their wards, but 
Faulconbridge, the guardian in The Miseries, 
makes it to Scarborrow to be carried out 
if he does not marry his niece Katherine, 
who is later in the play viciously accused 
by Scarborrow of being a whore and of 
having borne bastards. Thus Massinger’s 
‘cast whore’ might easily be Katherine of 
The Miseries, and the ‘ three bastards’ may 
be Calverley’s three children, who are often 
referred to as bastards in both The Miseries 
and A Yorkshire Tragedy. The number 
three is altered to twins in The Miseries, a 
change of detail which Wilkins may have 
made intentionally: Scarborrow’s frenzied 
cries of not lying with Katherine would 
be incompatible with the issue of three 
children, perhaps possible for the birth of 
twins. The three children are presumably 
not of an age in A Yorkshire Tragedy. 
Wilkins may also have made the change 
with the purpose of disguising the original 
facts. 

Massinger could not have made such a 
reference to The Miseries or to A Yorkshire 
Tragedy alone as these plays are extant; 
nor does it seem likely that he would have 
drawn two such curiously related details 
from popular tradition or even from another 
printed source. Katherine, Scarborrow’s 
wife in The Miseries, would according to 
custom have been interpreted as a ‘ whore’ 
by a contemporary audience who had wit- 
nessed the betrothal scene of Scarborrow 
and Clare Harcop. It is difficult to conjec- 
ture about an audience’s reaction to the 
Husband, Wife, and ‘ yong Mistrisse’ (Sig. 
A2) of A Yorkshire Tragedy: we know 
nothing about other episodes from this play 
or a play group, if any, showing the relation 
of these three persons. Neither in the pam- 
phlet Two most vnnaturall and bloodie 
Murthers (1605), which is the immediate 
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source for A Yorkshire Tragedy, nor in that 
play itself is there any indication that en. 
forced marriage was a condition of the 
Husband’s (or Calverley’s) match. It will 
be remembered that the Husband himself 
says that he married his wife ‘for fashion 
sake’ (Sig. A4v). 

Could Massinger’s reference be in terms 
of his own reaction to the story in dramatic 
form? He has worked into his play topical 
references to the abuse of wardship in his 
own society. However much he may have 
borrowed from his source, is it not possible 
that his play may have been thought of as 
a treatment of the theme of wardship and 
enforced marriage? The guardian of his 
play is benevoient as he gives his ward 
assistance in securing the marriage he 
wishes. This passage in Massinger’s play, 
if it may be interpreted as an allusion to 
a dramatic account of the Calverley story, 
might even suggest that the dramatist was 
perhaps writing with memory of a perform- 
ance in his mind. The guardian of The 
Miseries would at least have been a 
vituperative figure, and the cries of 
‘bastards’ and ‘ strumpet’ might still have 
sounded in Massinger’s ears. It is impor- 
tant to remember that these details recog- 
nizable in The Miseries and the reference 
to three children occur almost side-by-side 
in the quoted passage, or in close associa- 
tion in Massinger’s mind. 

Massinger’s reference in The Guardian to 
the Calverley story is significant both for its 
relation to the theme of wardship in The 
Miseries and in his own play and for its 
possible bearing upon the history of the 
Calverley story in dramatic accounts. 


GLENN H. BLAYNEY. 


“A WARNING FOR FAIRE WOMEN” 
(Line 143) 


NEFAR the beginning of the anonymous 
Elizabethan play, A Warning for Faire 
Women, Captain George Browne describes 
his affection for Anne Sanders: 
For by this light, my heart is not my own, 
But taken prisoner at this frolic feast, 


Entangled in a net of golden wire 
Which Love had slily laid in her fair looks.’ 


*Lines 140-43. The text is from The School of 
Shakespeare, ed. Simpson, 1878, II, 246. 
pn has slightly modernized punctuation and 
spelling; “looks” is “lookes” in the 1599 
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The resultant image of a mesh of wire over 
the face of the lady is, to say the least, an 
incongruous and unflattering picture of her 
charms. 

A change for the better is obtained by 
reading locks for looks in the last line of 
the passage. The image then becomes the 
common Elizabethan comparison of the 
lady’s hair to a net or snare set by Cupid 
to trap unwary lovers. Similar passages 
occur in two other plays produced at about 
the same time as A Warning for Faire 
Women: 


Of my Corrinnaes haire love makes his nett 
To captivate poore mortall wandringe hartes.” 


Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the spider; and hath woven 

A golden mesh t’entrap the hearts of men... .* 
In several sonnets of the period the word 
locks actually appears in this connection.‘ 

Possibly looks in the original passage is a 
printer’s error; more likely, it is simply a 
variant spelling of locks. (O.E.D. notes look 
as a variant of lock, fifteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.) Future editors of the play 
may find it worth while either to change 
the spelling or, at least, to point out that 
looks here is not the same as our modern 


word. ARTHUR O. Lewis, JR. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


* The ny eg to Parnassus, lines 394-395 (ed. 
W. D. Macray, 1886). 

*The Merchant of Venice, III, ii, 120-122. 

‘For example: ae Astrophel and Stella, 
XII; Daniel, Delia, XIV. 


NOTES ON LYLY’S ‘CAMPASPE’ 
AND SHAKESPEARE 


1. The first sentence of Campaspe extols 
Alexander’s courage and courtesy and ends 
as follows in Bond’s text: 


Thebes is rased, the people not racked, 
towers throwne down, bodies not thrust 
aside, a conquest without conflict, and a 
cruell warre in a milde peace. (Works of 
John Lyly, ed. R. W. Bond, ii. 317.) 

The last clause does not construe easily. 
A verb seems required, and to understand 
‘is’ from the first clause does not make 
sense. Some verb meaning ‘ends’ seems 
necessary. If we conjecture that a verb or 
a past participle has accidentally dropped 
we can further assume from Lyly’s usual 
habits of style that it fitted the alliteration of 
the clause, probably began with ‘c’ and 
probably contained ‘m’ and ‘p’ and pos- 
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sibly ‘d.’ This consideration strongly sug- 
gests ‘compounded’ and as a conjectural 
emendation we may propose ‘a cruell warre 
compounded in a milde peace.’ The use of 
this verb in such a context is thoroughly 
Elizabethan. There are several examples in 
Shakespeare. 


2. Bond promises to record in his com- 
mentary all the details borrowed by Lyly 
from the Life of Diogenes by Diogenes 
Laertius. He has overlooked one. Diogenes 
is made to say (Bond, ii. 328), ‘I threw 
away my dish, to drink in my hand, because 
it was superfluous, and the story is also 
alluded to earlier (Bond, ii. 320, line 4). The 
source is Diogenes Laertius, vi. 37: 

Seeing a boy drinking from his hands, 

Diogenes threw away his own drinking 

cup saying, ‘The boy has beaten me in 

frugality.’ 

3. It was long ago pointed out that Fal- 
staff's speech in J Henry IV, II, iv. when 
he pretends to be the King rebuking Hal 
for his misbehaviour, is a glorious ‘ take-off ’ 
of Lyly’s manner. Parallel passages have 
been adduced from Euphues (see Bond, i. 
150 ff. and the notes in the Variorum 
I Henry IV), but it does not seem to have 
been noticed that a passage in Campaspe 
(Bond, ii. 329-330) affords a close parallel 
in both matter and style. Hephestion is re- 
buking Alexander for so far declining from 
the royalty of his birth and station as to 
fall in love with a captive girl, and to long 
for a kind of life and a kind of company 
wholly unfitting his quality and character, 
Like Falstaff, Hephestion begins with 
rhetorical questions: ‘What! is the sonne 
of Phillip, king of Macedon, become the 
subiect of Campaspe, the captiue of 
Thebes?’ Three further rhetorical questions 
follow. Then: ‘ Bewty is like the blackberry, 
which seemeth red, when it is not ripe.’ 
Finally, in his reply, Alexander explicitly 
equates himself with the sun, and with a 
sun ‘truant’ in eclipse at that: ‘ An Eclipse 
in the Sunne is more then the falling of a 
starre; none can conceiue the torments of 
a king, vnlesse hee be a king. . . .. Compare 
Falstaff: ‘Shall the blessed sun of heaven 
prove a micher and eat blackberries? a 
question not to be asked. Shall the son 
of England prove a thief and take purses? 
a question to be asked ... pitch . . . doth 
defile; so doth the company thou keepest.’ 

Another passage in Campaspe shows some 
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slight parallels with Falstaff on Honour. 
Lais says to the young men-about-town: 
‘What delight can there be in gashinge, to 
make foule scarres in faire faces, & crooked 
maimes in streight legges . . . and all for- 
sooth for a new found tearme, called valiant, 
a word which breedeth more quarrelles then 
the sense can commendation.’ To which 
Milectus replies: ‘It is true Lays, a 
featherbed hath no fellow, good drinke 
makes good blood, and shall pelting words 
spill it?’ (Bond, ii. 352.) Compare Falstaff : 
‘I would ’twere bedtime, Hal, and all well 
. .. honour pricks me on... . Can honour 
set to a leg? no: .. . What is honour? a 
WOIG. .6s 


4. From the following speech it appears 
that there was an Elizabethan notion that 
material objects weighed heaviest at mid- 
night: ‘hee hath eaten nothing this seuen- 
night but corke and feathers. . . . He is 
so light, that he can scarse keepe him from 
flying at midnight.’ (Bond, ii. 344.) The 
notion possibly arose from a muddle: light 
= not weighty and light = not dark, hence 
darkness= weight. But there may have been 
in contemporary physics some respectable 
reason for the idea. Perhaps some reader 
of Notes and Queries can enlighten us. The 
notion is present in Measure for Measure, 
V, i. 275-81, where it forms a link in the 
sequence darkness—light—not weighty— 
wanton: ‘I will go darkly to work with her. 
—Lucio. That’s the way: for women are 
light at midnight.’ It may also be lurking in 
the background of Much Ado about 
Nothing, V, ii. 16-18: 

Midnight, assist our moan, 


Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily. 


A. DAVENPORT. 


FREEDOM AND SLAVERY IN 
“ OTHELLO ” 


RITICS seem not to have noticed the 
iteration in Othello of free and liberal, 
and the frequent contrast between freedom 
and slavery. It may have been suggested by 
the fact that Venice was a free republic. 
Brabantio says that if Othello is allowed 
to get away with his elopement Venice will 
no longer be free or Christian: 
For if such actions may have passage free, 
Bond-slaves and pagans shall our statesmen be. 
So we have Montano, a servant of the state, 
writing to the senate with his ‘free’ duty. 
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Othello, enraged against Cassio, exclaims: 
“ O that the slave had forty thousand lives!” 
Iago, when he is finally unmasked, is thrice 
called a slave; and Othello, who in his 
adventurous life had been “ sold to slavery” 
by the insolent foe without losing his essen. 
tial freedom, calls himself a cursed slave 
after he has slain Desdemona. He speaks 
of his bachelor estate as his “‘ unhoused free 
condition” which he would not “ put into 
circumspection and confine, For the seas 
worth.” Iago bears witness to Othello’s 
“free and open nature,” his “free and 
noble nature,” implying that he is generous 
and magnanimous, and so unlikely to sus 
pect evil. He refers likewise to Desdemona’s 
free disposition, saying that she is “ framed 
as fruitful as the free elements.” Othello 
declares that it will not make him jealous 
to say that Desdemona is free of speech, by 
which he means “not prudish”; and she 
tells Cassio that she has aroused her hus- 
band’s displeasure by her free speech—her 
outspoken defence of Cassio. Othello wishes 
his wife to go to Cyprus, not for the grati- 
fication of his appetite, ‘‘ But to be free and 
bounteous to her mind ”—to converse freely 
and spontaneously with her. Sometimes Iago 
uses the word as a synonym for “ dis- 
interested "—“ This advice is free I give 
and honest”—and sometimes meaning 
“innocent.” He urges Othello to hold Des- 
demona free. Desdemona says that Iago 
is a “ profane and liberal counsellor.” She 
means by this “ licentious ” and so prepares 
us for the ambiguity of Othello’s remarks 
on her hand. He says that it is a liberal 
hand, and that it argues “ fruitfulness and 
liberal heart”—by which he means both 
generous and promiscuous. Emilia, in ex- 
posing her husband, says that she “ will 
speak as liberal as the north.” 

Iago mentions the one freedom left to 
slaves, not to utter their thoughts; and 
Othello says that he was not harmed by 
Desdemona’s adultery so long as he was 
ignorant of it: “I slept the next night well, 
was free and merry.” Here the word means 
either “free of suspicion,” or perhaps “ un- 
inhibited in his love-making.” Iago’s brain 
is thought of as a prison in which he has 
shut up some horrible conceit, and he talks 
of his heart being in his own custody. 
Othello says that he would 


y rather be a toad 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon 
Than keep a corner in a thing I love 
For others’ uses. 
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This toad links up with a later image in 
which Othello compares Desdemona to 


The fontain from the which my current runs 

Or else dries up; to be discarded thence! 

Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 

To knot and gender in; 
and the dungeon is linked with the monster 
in Iago’s thought “too hideous to be 


shown.” KENNETH Mur. 


THE ‘HAUNCH’ OF WINTER 


JN the Second Part of Henry IV, Act. IV, 
Sc. iv. ll. 91-93, the king, welcoming the 
earl of Westmoreland, who brings good 
news, says: 
O Westmoreland, thou art a summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. 

This remarkable use of the word 
“haunch ” does not appear to have attracted 
the attention of commentators to the extent 
of suggesting it may be a printer’s error. 

Furness’s Variorum edition (1940) has 
the following: 


haunch: fig. The hinder part, the latter 
end. Shakespeare has a similar metaphor 
in two other places. Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
V, 1, 76, “ the posteriors of the day,” and 
Coriolanus, II, 1, 47-48, “the buttock of 
the night.” Both the other comments are 
humorous. Ed. 


The O.E.D., Vol. V, gives: 1d. fig. the 
hinder part, the latter end. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, IV, 92, i.e. the quotation given 
above. Earlier in the article on “ Haunch” 
it states that since the 18th century the 
spelling “ haunch” has displaced “ hanch.” 

Bartlett’s ““ Concordance ” gives only three 
examples of “ haunch,” the one above, and 
two referring to the haunches of deer. 
Shakespeare uses the word “haunt” on 26 
occasions. 

Although I dislike many of the emenda- 
tions suggested in such numbers during the 
past 250 years, I cannot help feeling that 
the word “ haunch ” is here a printer’s error, 
and that the word should be “ haunts” or 
“haunt.” After all, Shakespeare was a poet, 
with an exquisitely delicate ear for the 
appropriate word. “ Haunch ” (a word sug- 
gesting meat!) in this context? Do birds 
sing in haunches? Blowflies may, but 
birds! The passage is pure poetry, would 
Shakespeare thrust in the word “ haunch ”? 
Whereas “ haunt” or “ haunts” is, if I may 
venture a personal opinion, poetry. 
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To put it another way. If the First Folio 
had “haunts” or “haunt,” what sort of 
reception would the suggestion “ haunch” 
meet with from any sane person? 


C. OvERBURY Fox. 


THE INVENTORY OF ANNE, 
VISCOUNTESS DORCHESTER 


(Continued from cxcviii. 519) 


APPENDIX II?? 


In the name of God Amen. I Anne 
Vicountesse Dorchester widdowe being in 
good and perfecte health and memorie praise 
bee given to Almightie God yett callinge to 
mind the incertaintie of this life doe make 
this my last will and testament the first daie 
of September in the fowerteenth yeare of the 
raigne of our soveraigne Lord Kinge Charles 
in manner and forme followinge hereby 
revokinge and makinge void all former 
Willes by mee made. First I commit my 
soule into the hands of God which gave it 
hopinge assuredlie throughe the onelie 
merritts of Jesus Christ my Saviour to bee 
made partaker of life everlastinge And my 
bodie I comend itt to the earth whereof it 
is made, and to bee interred in the parrish 
church of Gosfeild in the Countie of Essex 
with a moderate solempnite soe as the 
charge of my funeralls doe not exceed the 
somme of fower hundred pounds. Inprimis 
I will and bequeath unto my deare mother 
the Ladie Anne Glemham my second best 
table diamond ringe Item I give and 
bequeath to my daughter in lawe the Ladie 
Viscountesse Bayninge my third best table 
diamond ringe. Item I give and bequeath 
unto my daughter the Lady Viscountesse 
Newarke one of my silver beaten basons and 
cutt bottles halfe my carnation flowred satten 
for a bedd being three peeces and in measure 
ninety yards all my silver tissue imbrodered 
with nett to lyne the bedd, my fugure satten 
bedd, and furniture to it with the feather 
bedd and canopie; tenn featherbedds whereof 
fower to bee good ones and the six residue 
for servants bedds, halfe of all my lynnen 
att my house att Westminster except the 
twoe suites of damaske which hath my late 
Lord of Dorchesters armes*’ in it, my white 

*2 Contracted words have been extended; modern 
use of capital letters adopted. 

* Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, on a fess gules, 
three mascles of the first; 2 and 3, Or, three crosses 


crosslet in fess sable. Crest, A unicorn’s head 
couped proper. 
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suite of hangings being eight peeces of it, 
fower white Turkey carpetts, and the long one 
that John Frithe wrought, twelve back chaires 
to it with the unicorne** my purple velvett 
saddle and all the furniture belonging to it. 
my silver andirons my jewell beinge a feather 
of diamonds and my colored great cabinett 
which did stand within my closett doore att 
Westminster and the frame to it, halfe my 
chaine of ringes, my dyamond ringe cutt in 
fawcetts and sett round with dyamonds 
aboute the ringe. Item I give and bequeath 
unto my daughter Murrey my other silver 
beaten bason and cutt bottle my white satten 
flowered peece of stuffe, and cloake of the 
same for vallance and cantoones for a bedd 
and thirtie pounds in money to buy her 
damaske for curtaines to it, my crimson 
velvett bedd with the featherbedd blanketts 
furniture and all thinges belonging to it tenn 
featherbedds whereof fower to bee of the 
best sorte and the sixe residue for servants 
bedds my best suite of hangings with the 
beasts beinge eleaven peeces, my best Persian 
carpett with a white ground that was my 
Lord of Dorchesters, three ordinarie square 
Turkey carpetts, the other halfe of all my 
lynnen att my house att Westminster except 
the said two suites of damaske which hath 
my Lord of Dorchesters armes in it, my 
silver creepers fire shovell, and tongs my 
diamond jewell of the harte, and my great 
blacke ibonie cabinett and frame to it, my 
best great looking glasse, my best diamond 
chaine of the three I have, and my petticote 
of yellow satten richlie tissued with silver 
to make her stuffe. Item I give and bequeath 
unto my said daughters Newarke and Murrey 
equallie betweene them my two leases of my 
two houses att Westminster And alsoe all 
those my said two howses which I hold of 
the Deane and Chapter of Westminster, 
togeither with all buildings, gardens orchards 
backsides profitts and commodities unto 
them and everie of them belonging and 
apperteyninge and all my estate, terme of 
yeares right title and interest therein and 
thereunto. Item I give and bequeath unto 
my said daughter Newarke, and daughter 
Murrey all my cabinetts dishes, and such 
like remayning in my closett att Gosfeild 
equallie betweene them. Item I give and 
bequeath unto my daughter Mary Bayninge 
my best pendant pearle my worst diamond 
chaine of the three, my deepe cutt silver 


**See preceding footnote; this was Lord Dor- 
chester’s crest. 
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bason, my twelve cutt silver dishes, my 
tawney satten furniture for a bedd im- 
brodered with silver with the peece of 
tawney and white damaske for curtaines with 
a faire featherbedd and blanketts to it, my 
Irishe stitched furniture for a bedd with the 
silke fringe which was made for it, my hang- 
ings which I used to hang in my dyninge 
roome at Westminster being eight or tenn 
peeces, my Turkie carpett usuallie used in 
that dyning roome, one of my two damaske 
suites of lynnen att my house att West- 
minster with my Lord of Dorchesters 
armes, and which is excepted out of the 
linnen by mee bequeathed to my daughter 
Newarke, and daughter Murrey, my canopie, 
couche stooles and chaires which did stand 
in my gallerie att Westminster, my great 
tawney velvett cabinett which was in my 
chamber att Westminster, my blacke ibbonie 
cabinett yt stood in the clossett by the balcone 
window and my feather jewell of rubyes, and 
diamonds. Item I give & bequeath unto my 
daughter Elizabeth Bayninge my second best 
dyamond chaine of the three, the other halfe 
of my chaine of ringes, my other deepe cutt 
silver bason fellow of that I have bequeathed 
to my daughter Marie, my silver sugar boxe 
of beaten worke the other halfe of the 
carnation flowered satten of which I have 
before bequeathed one halfe thereof to my 
daughter Newarke, the gold fringe to it, my 
tawney imbrodered cloth bedd which was 
wrought in my house with the carpetts side- 
board clothes stooles, and all thinges belong- 
ing to it, togeither with a faire featherbedd 
and blanketts to it my new suite of hang- 
ings which I bought att second hand, and 
cost mee two hundred pounds fower of my 
best Turkey worke carpetts not formerly 
bequeathed by mee, the other of my suites 
of damaske which is att my house att West- 
minster with my Lord of Dorchesters armes 
and is one of the suites excepted out of the 
lynnen before by me bequeathed to my 
daughter Newarke, and daughter Murrey, 
my purple plushe couch canopie which did 
stand att my house att Westminster with the 
carpetts stooles and chaires_ thereunto 
belonging my ibbony cabinett which stood 
in my clossett at Westminster under the 
window there, one other cabinett that stood 
there which is curiously wrought with frost 
worke within. Item I give to my daughter 
Elizabeth Bayning, my diamond carkenett. 
Item I give and bequeath unto my brother 
Sir Thomas Glemham, Knight, one picture, 
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and one lanceskipp to bee taken att his 
choice and eleccion amongst all my pictures 
and lanceskipps, All the rest of my pictures 
and lanceskipps I give and bequeath unto 
my daughter Newarke daughter Murrey 
daughter Mary Bayninge and daughter 
Elizabeth Bayninge equallie betweene them. 
Item I give and bequeath unto my sonne in 
lawe Henry Murrey Esq’. my diamond hatt- 
band. Item I will and bequeath unto my 
two grand children Anne and Grace Pirepont 
equallie betweene them my two diamond 
pendant jewells for eares. Item I give to my 
grandchild Anne Perpoynt 300/i., and to 
Grace Perpoynt Charles & Jane Mury 300 Ji. 
a peece and to Jane tenn pounds to buy her 
aringe. Item I give and bequeath unto my 
grandchild Anne Bayninge the best of my 
two diamond rings sett about with small 
stones like a hart and thother of them I 
give and bequeath to my grandchild Charles 
Murrey. Item I will, and bequeath unto 
my Lord of Newarke my rich coach with 
the harnesse thereunto belonging. Item I 
give and bequeath unto my Lord of Newarke 
and unto my brother Doctor Glemham 
equallie betweene them all my bookes that 
were my Lord of Dorchesters. Item I give 
and bequeath unto Sir Thomas Glemham, 
Knight, my brother two hundred and fiftie 
pounds of lawfull Englishe money which 
hee oweth unto mee. And further I give 
and bequeath unto my said brother Sir 
Thomas Glemham and to my sister Glem- 
ham his now wife my plushe coache with 
the harnesse thereunto belonginge, and fower 
of my best coach mares. Item I give and 
bequeath unto my sister Cressie twoe hun- 
dred pounds of lawfull money of England,?* 
to bee paid unto her within three moneths 
next after my decease. Item I give and 
bequeath unto everie one of my brother 
Sir Thomas Glemhams children 10/i. a 
peece to buy them ringes, and unto John 
Soame Anne and Marie Soame my sister 
Glemhams children 10/i. a peece to buy 
them rings. Item I give unto my loving 
nephew Thomas Soame 20/i. to buy him 
aring. Item I give and bequeath unto my 
ould carefull servant Anne Russell 50 /i., 
unto my ould servant [Blank] Johnson wife 
of George Johnson 50/i., Katherine Shere- 
woode 20/i., unto Roger Gregorie my 


*This phrase has been omitted from the tran- 
script in subsequent bequests; similar repetitive 
words or sentences are likewise omitted or 
abbreviated from this point. 
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servant that never did take wages of mee 
100 /i., unto George Pike gent. 100/i., unto 
Challinor Chute esquier 50 Ji., unto John 
Salmon gent. 50/i, unto Mr. Edmond 
Gregory 20/i., and unto Jane Crosse 10 /i., 
all to be paid within six moneths next after 
my decease. Item I give unto the poore 
of Westminster 20/i., to be distributed 
amongst them within one moneth next after 
my decease. And unto the poore of Gosfeild 
20li., to be distributed amongst them att 
my funerall. Item I doe hereby make con- 
stitute and appointe my said two brothers 
Sir Thomas Glemham** Knight Henrie 
Glemham”’ Doctor of Divinitie and [Blank] 
Executors, And I doe hereby constitute and 
appointe the right honorable the now Earle 
of Dorsett, and Sir John Jacobe Knight 
overseers of this my last will and testament. 
And I doe hereby give & bequeath unto the 
said Earle of Dorsett 100/i. to buy him a 
ringe, and unto Sir John Jacobe 40 /i. to buy 
him a ringe. Item I give and bequeath unto 
everie one of my freinds and servants parti- 
cularlie mencioned in a codicell or schedule 
hereunto annexed the severall sommes of 
money to everie one of them therein ex- 
pressed and mencioned: All the rest of my 
goods money jewells houshold stuffe plate 
cattles and chattles whatsoever not formerlie 
bequeathed my legacies & funeralls dis- 
charged I give and bequeath unto my two 
daughters Marie Bayninge and Elizabeth 
Bayninge equallie betweene them: Item my 
will is that my twoe daughters Marie and 
Elizabeth Bayninge doe live with my brother 
S* Thomas Glemham if they bee unmarried 
att the tyme of my decease. Item my will 
is to have noe mourninge bestowed to anie 
freinds, but to my executors mother children, 
overseers, and servants in my house other 
then to the aforesaid Mr. Chute, Mr. Pike, 
Mr. Salmon, and to Mr. Edmond Gregorie, 
and to everie of them clokes and suites: In 
witnesse whereof I have hereunto sett my 
hand and seale .. . 1638. Anna Dorchester. 
(Witnesses: Robert Pierrepont, George 
Phenwicke, John Haryson, Robert Newton, 
William Buckame). 

By a Codicil dated 3 September 1638, 
Lady Dorchester bequeathed the following 


sums:— Mr. Fawlkner, chaplain, 20 /i.; 
George Johnson, steward, 5S0/i.; Philipp 
Russell, 50/i.; Edward Gorton, Anne 


Gorton, William Russell, each 10 /i.; Robert 


** The Royalist ; see D.N.B. 
?? Bishop of St. Asaph, 1667-70. 
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French, keeper, 12 /i.; Thomas Leake, butler, 
6 li.; two footmen, each 4 li.; coachman, 6 /i.; 
postillion, 4/i.; gardener, 6/i.; William 
Perce, 6li.; porter, 4/i.; carters, 8 li. 
between them; John Frith, servant, 15 /i.; 
groom, 4/i.; chambermaid, 4 /i.; Anne Wat- 
son, 5li.; two washing-maids, each, 3 i.; 
‘skowring maide,’ 3/i.; Marie Hunt and 
Marie Browne, each 3l/i.; Robert Yong, 
servant, ‘that takes a great deale of paines 
& has a great charge of children,’ 20 /i.; 
“to my mothers servant Ann Haules,’ 10s. 
(Will proved at Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, 19 January 1638/9.) 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


MUSK AND AMBER 
(Continued from cxcviii. 510) 


ON HARFF probably saw musk in 
Aden, which he is believed to have 
visited and which, as we have noted, was 
at this time trading with Malacca in Chinese 
musk. It was doubtless there that he got 
the pods, or “ blisters,” which he distributed 
to his friends. If he saw musk in Aden he 
would certainly have seen also civet which 
is as he rightly said, “ of a consistency like 
pus,” a local product in general use which 
would have been handled by the same 
dealers. He assumed that the buttery, evil- 
smelling civet was immature musk. He 
evidently got this idea from Masudi, an 
Arab traveller of the tenth century whose 
famous “‘ Meadows of Gold” he seems to 
have read.’° According to Masudi, 
immature musk “ exhales a disagreeable and 
nauseating smell which disappears entirely 
after the material has been transformed 
under the influence of the air and turned 
into musk.” Having concluded that civet 
was only immature musk and having learnt, 
as he inevitably would have done, that civet 
was produced by a local animal, the assump- 
tion that it came from the Barbary sheep 
which, apart from its horns, was not very 
unlike the musk deer described by Masudi 
and Marco Polo, was excusable. 

We can also trace to Masudi and Polo 
the rather astonishing process, so clearly 
shown in the picture, by which, according to 
von Harff, the sheep yielded its musk. 
Masudi and Polo both said, correctly 

** So far as we know, in von Harff’s day Masudi’s 
work had not been translated into any European 


language. It had, however, been widely copied and 
circulated in Oriental libraries. 
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enough, that musk came from the region of 
the navel. On the other hand civet, as von 
Harff would have learnt, came from a gland 
in the posterior of the civet cat. Unshaken 
in his belief that both the civet cat and the 
musk deer were the same animal as the 
Barbary sheep, by way of compromise he 
placed the source of the musk on the sheep’s 
flank. Polo said the secretion “ forms itself 
... into a boil full of blood, near the navel; 
and the blood thus issuing in consequence 
of excessive repletion, becomes the musk,” 
which was not in conflict with Masudi’s 
statement that the musk only formed on 
exposure to the air. Von Harff followed 
Masudi and Polo, as we see from the pic. 
ture in which the pus-like civet pours out 
on to the ground where, on exposure to the 
air, it congeals and forms a musk pod. 

Thus from his reading of Masudi and 
Polo, and from local gossip, von Harff built 
up this remarkable composite animal. In 
giving it, in his written description, only two 
projecting teeth he followed Masudi and not 
Polo who wrongly gave it four. In the 
picture, however, it appears to have four 
such teeth. Polo said nothing about the 
animal’s diet but Masudi said that in Tibet 
it ate lavender. Von Harff, a little suspicious 
about the lavender, decided it ate, inter alia, 
rhubarb and ginger (both unknown to the 
Red Sea countries) which were established 
articles of oriental trade and probably the 
only vegetable products of China known to 
him. The assumption that they must be 
the diet of the musk deer was not out of 
tune with current ways of thought which 
often sought to attribute an animal's smell to 
its diet. Von Harff’s statement about the 
animals rubbing off the boils to relieve them- 
selves of the irritation they caused is straight 
out of Masudi and was repeated by Barbosa 
and other writers. 

Von Harff was not the only writer to con- 
fuse the musk deer with the civet cat. The 
latter had long been known to European 
traders on the west coast of Africa and the 
idea that the two were one and the same 
animal was widely believed in Elizabethan 
England. In John Frampton’s translation 
of Marco Polo, printed in England in 1579, 
the musk deer becomes a musk cat or “ mus- 
kette,” and no doubt it was Shakespeare's 
reading of Frampton which led him to write 
in “ All’s Well that Ends Well”: 


Here is a pur of fortune’s, Sir, or of 4 
fortune’s cat (but not a musk cat), that 





not 
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has fallen into the unclean fishpond of her 
displeasure. 


When the great Portuguese carrack, 
Madre de Dios, was towed proudly into 
Dartmouth harbour in 1592 her priceless 
cargo included “much musk, precious 
stones and some especially fine 
diamonds,” also ambergris and civet. Robert 
Cecil declared he could smell the ““musk and 
amber” almost miles away.’ The capture 
of so great a prize and the sight of so much 
treasure deeply stirred the hearts of English- 
men. They determined to break the Portu- 
guese monopoly and establish their own 
trade with the remote countries of the East 
whence flowed so much wealth. This led 
to the foundation of the East India Company 
and the end of England’s dependence on 
others for so many of the goods she most 
coveted. 

The leaders of the Company’s early 
voyages to the East were especially ordered 
to bring back musk, ambergris, diamonds 
and bezoar stones, and the insistence on 
the need for these above all other commo- 
dities long continued.’? To begin with the 
quest for musk was disappointing. “In 
India,” wrote Thomas Roe to the Earl of 
Southampton in 1615, “ musk, amber, civet, 
diamonds, as dear as in England.” Two 
years later the Company’s agent in Agra 
wrote that “musk ... here is, but so bad 
that there is no profit to be made in 
England,” and later that the local musk, 
which was certainly the inferior Tibetan or 
Himalayan product, “is four or five times 
inferior in its price to that of China, and 
surely is dirt in comparison of some we have 
seen in England.” 

It was not long, however, before the Com- 
pany began trading with the Moluccas 


"Cecil, of course, cannot have meant this to be 
taken literally. 2 sailors who had looted the 
ay and whom he found streaming down the road 
to Exeter may wel! have smelt of musk, but cer- 
tainly not noticeably of ambergris. The two were 
used so much in association, in Europe as well as in 
Oriental countries, that they were customarily re- 
fered to together. ‘‘ Musk and amber” had long 
been a catch phrase which the cargo of the Madre 
de Dios may well have brought to many lips. At 
the trial of Dr. Lopez, which began soon after the 
taking of the great prize, ‘‘ musk and amber ” was 
alleged to be the conspirators’ cipher for “ the 
burning of the Queen’s ships.” 

*In 1650 one of the Company’s servants pro- 
tested that the investment of the strictly limited 
funds available in such valuable goods as musk 
and ambergris would result in Indiamen being sent 
home only partly filled. 
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where an assured and regular supply of true 
Chinese musk was quickly established. From 
then onwards scarcely an Indiamen returned 
home without its quota of musk, a hundred 
pods or so in one ship and a thousand or 
more in another. Tavernier’s haul of 7,673 
pods in Agra could not be equalled in the 
Moluccas where the musk was so much finer 
and competition very keen. Thus did the 
Company establish itself in a trade which 
has continued ever since. Its continuance, 
however, has been on a sadly diminishing 
scale. Neither the remoteness of the rugged 
mountains in which the musk deer ekes out 
its precarious existence nor war with which 
the East has so often been rent has ever 
afforded protection against the insistent 
demands of the merchant. For centuries 
past one of the oldest of the luxury trades 
has been relentlessly hurrying the animal 
forward to the final extinction which, in 
some districts at least, appears now to be 
fast approaching.’ E. W. Bovizt. 


(To be continued) 


** As the male and the female deer are indistin- 
guishable at a distance, the number of animals 
slaughtered far exceeds the number of musk pods 
coming on to the market and is further swelled b 
the death of the many wounded and injured which 
escape. 


HALL: ‘ VIRGIDEMIARUM’ 
(iv. i. 171-2) 
Some, geventes Pedant saith; whose deepe-sene 
SKI 
Hath three times construed either Flaccus ore. 
A. Davenport, in his edition of Hall’s 
Poems (Liverpool, 1949), follows P. Hall 
in glossing ‘both Horace and Valerius 
Flaccus’ — a curious collocation. Both 
editors have forgotten that Persius was also 
a Flaccus. It seems probable that ‘ Flaccian’ 
in line 4 of the same poem also refers to 
him, and not to a ‘modern follower of 
Flaccus, i.e. Horace,’ as Davenport thinks. 
Both the other principal satirists have 
already been mentioned in line 2, Juvenal 
as Aquine and Horace as Venusine. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


“ DETERMINATE SENTENCE” IN 
MILTON’S “OF EDUCATION ” 
R. MERRITT Y. HUGHES'S useful 
edition of Prose Selections (2nd ed., 
1947) of John Milton has a misleading gloss 
on a key phrase in Of Education where 
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Milton, after listing some pagan moralists 
to be read in his school, leads the students 
back at night “under the determinate sen- 
tence of David or Solomon, or the evangels 


and apostolic scriptures.” Mr. Hughes’s 
note on “determinate sentence” reads thus 
(p.41): “The Wisdom of Solomon, 


Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Psalms of David, 
the Gospels, and the Epistles of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, St. John, and St. James, are re- 
garded as good, sententious reading with 
which to end the day’s work.” This note 
blurs Milton’s usual distinction between the 
Bible and other books. It would be 
accurate (though unrewarding) to say that 
Milton regarded Plato and Xenophon as 
“good, sententious reading”; but since 
David, Solomon, and the writers of the New 
Testament set forth the counsels and 
decrees of God, these teachings are “ deter- 
minate,” i.e. definitive, conclusive, final. 


Davin S. BERKELEY. 


A NOTE ON MILTON AND DRYDEN 
AS SATIRISTS 
DE. 


NORMAN H. OSWALD takes line 
200 of MacFlecknoe, “ Thy inoffensive 
satires never bite,” 
Bishop Joseph Hall’s work :? 


to refer to the title of 

Virgidemiarum, Sixe Bookes. First three 

Bookes, of Toothlesse Satyrs and The 

Three Last Bookes, Of byting Satyres. 

Bishop Hall, of course, had played Shad- 
well to Milton’s Dryden. I suggest that 
Dryden was referring directly to Milton’s 
unmistakable gibes at Hall rather than to 
Hall himself. In his Apology for Smectym- 
nuus, Milton has a series of references to 
“toothless” satires, and a definition of 
satire that would have especially interested 
Dryden. 

. sure he lov’d toothlesse Satirs. . . (327)? 

. . . lighting upon this title of toothlesse 

Satirs . . . (328) 

For a satire as it was born out of a 

tragedy, so ought to resemble his 

parentage, to strike high, and adventure 

dangerously at the most eminent vices 

among the greatest persons... . But that 

such a poem should be toothless, I still 


‘Mentioned in Poetical Works of Dryden, 
6. Sane R. Noyes, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1950), p. 


, Page-references following quotations are to The 
Works of John Milton (‘* The Columbia Milton ”’) 
(New York, 1931), III, part 1. 
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affirm it to be a bull, taking away the 
essence of that which it calls itself. For 
if it bite neither the persons nor the vices, 
how is it a satire? And if it bite either, 
how is it toothless? (329)* 


Dryden’s merciless drubbing of Shadwell 
had in it a good deal of Milton’s gargantuan 
mauling of Hall and even something of his 
coarseness. Milton refers to Hall’s stinking 
sock, and Dryden in Part II of Abealan 
and "Achitophel tells us to close our noses 
when he brings Shadwell on the scene. 

Milton had become a favourite writer of 
Dryden’s in the late seventies, during the 
period when MacFlecknoe was written. The 
preface to The State of Innocence, prepared 
for the 1677 edition of the adaptation of 
Paradise Lost, is full of lavish praise of 
Milton. All for Love (1678), as I have 
shown,* contains interesting echoes from 
Samson Agonistes. And, of course, in 1681, 
Dryden was to model Absalom and Achito- 
phel closely on Milton’s epic.’ It would not 
have been exceptional for Dryden at this 
time to have sought out Milton’s earlier 
writings, among them the prose tracts of 
the forties and fifties in which Milton 
savagely ridiculed Hall, Salmasius, and 
More. 

I would not press an argument that Dry- 
den in his satire in MacFlecknoe, Absalom 
and Achitophel, the contribution to Nahum 
Tate’s continuation of Absalom, and The 
Medal was specifically working in the 
manner of Milton’s pamphlets. Both men 
knew the ancient satirists in common, and 
we may account for similarities on this basis. 
But while no two satirists in the seventeenth 
century had more different styles—the huge 
club-like destructiveness of Milton as con- 
trasted with the nimble, surgical sharpness 
of Dryden—no two happened to be more 
alike in their combination of the heaping 


* Italics in this last quotation are mine. 

“In my unpublished dissertation, ‘‘ Milton and 
Dryden ”’ (Columbia, 1953), Part III, Chapter 3. 

The relationship’ between Dryden's work and 
Paradise Lost has been remarked on by a number 
of commentators. See A. W. Verrall, Lectures on 
Dryden (Cambridge, a © pp. 59 ff.; Mark Van 
Doren, John Dryden, (New York. 1946). 
p. 105; Ian Jack, Augusta Satire 1660-1750 
(Oxford. 1952), Chapter I and E. M. W. Tillyard, 
Poetry Direct and Oblique (London, 1934), pp. 
81-82. Chapter 2, Part IV, of my dissertation, 
mentioned above, traces at some length 
structural, verbal, and ideological similarities be- 
twcen Absalom and Achitophel and Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained. 
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on of epithets for personal abuse, the doc- 
trinal basis of their attack, their monumental 
contempt for foolishness, their impatience 
with plodding literary hacks, and in their 
retaining throughout a sense of proportion 
and control. The differences between the 
two men as Satirists suggest themselves at 
once; I stress here the neglected re- 
semblances. 

In the conclusion to his article “ Milton 
as Satirist,” J. Milton French speaks of him 
in terms equally applicable to Dryden: 

The rough castigation to which he sub- 
mits his victims has the humor of a 
gigantic cat with an ultra-stupid mouse. 
He seldom denounces them at white heat; 
more often he worries them, shakes them, 
wipes the floor with them—all for the 
grim amusement of his circle and the 
discomfiture of the enemy. That his 
satirical writing is his most important 
work I should not assert. It may have 
been more to his taste than is commonly 
realized . . . because his temperament was 
critical rather than creative, intellectual 
rather than emotional. In any discussion 
of satire the name of Milton deserves an 
important place. It was certainly the 
phase of his work to which he devoted 
the central and best years of his life.® 


Morris FREEDMAN. 
City College, New York. 
*PMLA, LI (1936), 414-429. 


TWO PARALLELS BETWEEN 
DRYDEN’S “WILD GALLANT” AND 
CONGREVE’S “LOVE FOR LOVE” 


cr has not hitherto been noted that two 

of the most important episodes in Con- 
greve’s Love for Love (L.I.F., 1695) are 
closely parallel to two similar incidents in 
Dryden’s earliest comedy, The Wild Gallant 
(T.R., 1663). 

The first of these is the famous episode in 
Act. III of Love for Love, where Scandal 
convinces old Foresight that he is afflicted 
with a strange illness as a punishment from 
the stars for the part he has taken in the 
proposed marriage of Ben with Prue, and 
the transferring of Valentine’s inheritance. 
Scandal first points out that Valentine has 
already gone insane and that Sir Sampson 
also has been affected by “an unusual 
violence.” Then he proceeds to persuade 
Foresight that he too is strangely ailing, 
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and finally convinces him that he is definitely 
ill and must go off to bed. 

Similarly, in Act IV of The Wild Gallant, 
the two young heroines, Constance and 
Isabelle, convince old Lord Nonsuch that 
he too is afflicted with an ailment which is 
caused by supernatural powers and which 
has already struck several other people. 
They pretend that the house is haunted by 
devils who have the power to cause preg- 
nancy not only in women but also in men.' 
Constance appears with a pillow hidden 
under her dress to show her own condition. 
The family coachman, who is in on the 
trick, confesses that he also is mysteriously 
with child; the cook and Setstone, a jeweller, 
do likewise. Then the two girls draw atten- 
tion to Lord Nonsuch’s own large paunch, 
first insinuating and suggesting that some- 
thing is wrong with him, just as Scandal 
does with Foresight, and finally convincing 
Nonsuch that he too is suffering with this 
supernatural affliction and must go off to 
bed. 

Certain lines in the two episodes are quite 
similar. Thus, Nonsuch asks: “ Setstone, 
look upon me, and tell me true: Do you 
observe any alteration in me?” Foresight 
likewise asks: “How! am I altered any 
way? I don’t perceive it.” Setstone remarks 
to Nonsuch: “I have observed, of late, your 
colour goes and comes extremely.” Similarly 
Foresight examines himself in the mirror 
and exclaims: “ Ha! I do not like that sud- 
den flushing—gone already!” Then at the 
end of the episode Nonsuch cries: “Uh, 
uh!—Methinks, I am very sick o’ the sud- 
den.” And Foresight likewise cries: “ And 
hem, hem! I am very faint.’ 

The second parallel is between the trick 
marriage of Tettle and Mrs. Frail in Love 
for Love and a similar trick played upon 
Isabelle and Burr in The Wild Gallant. 
In Congreve’s play Jeremy pretends to 
arrange a marriage between Valentine and 
Angelica, in which the former will be 


* As Montague Summers has shown, this episode 
was suggested to Dryden by the case of Dr. Edward 
Pelling, who suffered from the delusion that he was 
with child. See Dryden, the Dramatic Works, ed. 
Montague Summers (London, 1931), I, xxxiv-xxxv. 
Cf. Pope’s Rape of the Lock (Canto IV, v. 53): 
“Men prove with child, as pow’rful fancy works,” 
which is also an allusion to Dr. roe 

*For the passages quoted see The Complete 
Works of William Congreve, ed. Montague Summers 
(London, 1933), II, 137-138; and The Works of 
John Dryden, ed. Scott and Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 
1882-92), II, 101-102. 
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“ hooded like a friar” and the latter “ veiled 
like a nun” in order to humour Valentine’s 
supposed madness. The crafty Jeremy then 
persuades Tattle to assume the friar’s dis- 
guise in the belief that he will thus marry 
Angelica, and gets Mrs. Frail to impersonate 
the nun in the belief that she will marry 
Valentine. Thus both persons are deceived 
into a marriage neither intended. 

Likewise, in Act V of Dryden’s play, 
Isabelle arranges a supposed marriage be- 
tween Constance and Sir Timorous, which 
shall take place in the dark in order to 
humour Sir Timorous’s extreme bashfulness. 
Then she herself takes the place of Con- 
stance, believing that she will thus marry 
Sir Timorous; and Burr takes the place of 
Sir Timorous, believing that he will thus 
marry Constance. In this way the same 
double substitution occurs as takes place in 
Love for Love. The actual marriage, how- 
ever, does not occur, since Failer warns 
Isabelle in time to avoid it. Yet the parallel 
with the similar episode in Congreve is 
obvious. Masked marriages in which one 
party was deceived were common enough 
in Restoration drama; but masked marriages 
in which both parties were deceived did 
not often occur.® 

It seems rather improbable that the simi- 
larity of the episodes in these two instances 
should have been due to mere coincidence. 
True, Dryden’s comedy had not been re- 
vived since 1667. Yet it does not seem likely 
that Congreve would have been un- 
acquainted with the play, since he was so 
closely acquainted with its author. Mrs. 
Aphra Behn had drawn upon it for certain 
situations in her comedy, The Lucky Chance 
(T.R., 1686). Congreve, also, apparently 
drew from it the suggestion for these two 
episodes in Love for Love. 


ARTHUR L. COOKE. 
The University, Kentucky. 


* Both Dryden and Congreve made use elsewhere 
of the masked marriage in which one of the two 
persons is deceived: Dryden in Sir Martin Mar-all, 
and Congreve in The Old Bachelor. Cf. also 
Shadwell’s Virtuoso, and Mrs. Behn’s Lucky 
Chance. 

‘See Dryden. the Dramatic Works, ed. Montague 
Summers, I, 62. 


A COWPER LETTER IN DUBLIN 


THE decline in the number of bookstalls, 
once lining the quays of the Liffey, has 
deprived Dublin of one of its Parisian 
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touches, yet for the visiting browser those 
that remain still offer the pleasant anticipa- 
tion of an occasional find for a small sum. 
One in particular which this writer found 
was an original and unpublished Cowper 
letter glued to the last page of Vol. II in 
the Memes edition (1844) of the poet's 
works. Dated February 1, 1793, from 
Weston Underwood and explaining, as in 
several others of his letters during this 
period, the after-effects of Mrs. Unwin’s 
second stroke, it reads: 


Dear Madam— 


Mrs. Unwin has long since been 
disabled by illness for writing letters, and 
my necessary attentions to her, together 
with my literary engagements, almost as 
much disable me. Unwilling however to 
thank you for your kind present of 
salmon, merely by sending you a trifle in 
return, I seize a short moment to do it 
more at large, and to express our acknow- 
ledgements in a way more suitable to our 
feelings. 

My poor patient who travel’d into 
Sussex in a very helpless condition 
return’d with her her (sic) health but little 
improved; much less benefitted by the 
change of air than I hoped she would be. 
She is at present able to walk on no other 
terms than those of being supported on 
either side, and her hands are scarce more 
serviceable to her than her feet. God 
only knows when, or if ever she will 
recover from this affliction. A heavy one 
it has been to her, and to me, added as 
it is to some severe ones beside, almost 
insupportable. 

We beg to be kindly remembered to 
Miss Shuttleworth and to all your family, 
and with Mrs Unwins best wishes for the 
happiness of all— 

I remain, Dear Madam, 

Yr affectte humble servt 
Wm Cowper. 


MICHAEL J. O’NEILL. 


St. Louis University, 
Missouri. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND 
‘PAMELA’ 
THE following document, the petition of 


Samuel Richardson and his two part- 
ners in the publishing of Pamela for the 
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granting of a Royal License, might be of 
interest to Richardson scholars. It appears 
in the Public Record Office State Papers, 
Domestic, George II, under reference S. P. 
36/58, and is here quoted: 


To the King’s most Excellent Majesty, / 
The humble Petition of Charles Rivington, 
Samuel / Richardson, and John Osborn, 
Citizens and Stationers / of London. / 
Sheweth, 

That they have, at a great Expence, and 
Labour, / prepared for the Press, a Work 
intitled, Pamela; or Virtue / rewarded. In 
a Series of Familiar Letters from a beauti- 
ful / young Damsel to her Parents; and 
afterwards, in her exalted / Condition, be- 
tween her and Persons of Figure and 
Quality, upon / the most important and 
entertaining Subjects in genteel Life. / Pub- 
lished in order to cultivate the Principles of 
Virtue and / Religion in the Minds of the 
Youth of both Sexes: In four / Volumes; 
the Property whereof is wholly invested in 
your / said Petitioners. Which Work your 
Petitioners, with the / utmost submission, 
apprehend may be of great Service to / 
the Publick; and being desirous of reaping 
the Fruits of their great Expence and 
Labour, and of enjoying the full Profit and 
/ Benefit that may arise from Printing and 
Vending the same, / without any other 
Person interfering in their just Property, / 
which they cannot prevent without applying 
to your Majesty / for your Royal Lycence 
and Protection, 


Your Petitioners therefore most humbly 
pray your / most Sacred Majesty to grant 
them your Royal Lycence / and Protec- 
tion for the Sole Printing, Publishing and 
/ Vending the Said Work, in as ample 
Manner and / Form as has been done in 
Cases of the like Nature. 

And your Petitioners, as in Duty bound, 
will ever pray, etc./* 


The above petition is on the front side 
of the first leaf of a single sheet folded 
once lengthwise; on the reverse side of the 
second leaf is: “‘The humble Petition of 
Charles / Rivington, Samuel Richardson, 
and / John Osborn, Citizens and / 
Stationers of London. / Jan. 7 [?], 1741/2.” 

The book itself first appeared in two 


‘The slant bar indicates the end of each line in 
the document itself. 
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duodecimo volumes on November 6, 1740; 
the next four editions of the two volumes 
came out respectively in February, March, 
May, and October, all of 1741.2 So many 
successive editions in less than a year is 
ample evidence of Pamela's well-known 
popularity. Other booksellers, notably 
Richard Chandler, were involved in an 
attempt towards the summer of 1741 to 
capitalize on this popularity by setting forth 
a spurious continuation of the work.’ 

Thus before the sixth edition of volumes 
I and II were published, the three men 
petitioned the King for his license, which 
was granted them one week later, January 
13, 1742.4 Meanwhile, the first edition of 
volumes III and IV had been sent to the 
bookshops about a month prior to this date. 
These two later volumes were immediately 
pirated by Dublin booksellers. In order to 
prevent further unauthorized reprints of any 
of the four volumes in London or Dublin, 
either in whole or in part “ during a period 
of fourteen years from date,” the sixth 
edition of volumes I and II—the first edition 
to bear the royal license—was published 
with the third edition of volumes III and 


IV in 1742.° Joun B. SHIPLEY. 
Alfred University. 


?A. D. McKillop, Samuel Richardson (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1936), p. 43. 

* McKillop, pp. 51, ff. 

“William M. Sale, Jr., Samuel Richardson: A 
Bibliographical Record of his Literary Career with 
historical Notes (New Haven, 1936), p. 21. 

* Sale, pp. 20-21. 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF “THE 
REVOLT OF ISLAM” 


For many years scholars have been in- 

terested in discovering the sources of 
the narrative, historical, and political 
elements in Shelley’s Revolt of Islam. 
Among the sources noted are the Comte 
de Volney’s Meditations on the Ruins of 
Empires,’ Sir James Lawrence’s Empire of 
the Nairs? Abbé Barruel’s Memoirs pour 


*See L. Kellner, ‘Shelley’s Queen Mab und 
Volney’s Les Ruins,” Englische Studien, XXII 
(1896), 9.40. See also Kenneth N. Cameron, “A 
Major Source of The Revolt of Islam.” PMLA, 
LVI (1941), 175-206. 

*See Walter Graham, “Shelley and the Empire 
of the Nairs,”” PMLA XL (1925), 881-891. See 
also Walter E. Peck, “ Shelley’s Indebtedness to 
a Sea [sic.] Lawrence,” MLN, XL (1925), 
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servir a l'histoire du Jacobinisme,’ Miss 
Sidney Owenson’s The Missionary,‘ Charles 
Brockden Brown’s Arthur Mervyn,’ and 
Peacock’s unfinished epic, “ Ahrimanes.”* A 
marginal note found in the manuscripts of 
the poem indicates that there is still another 
source of The Revolt of Islam: the Spanish 
epic, La Araucana, by Don Alonso de 
Ercilla. 

On page 3 of MS. Shelley adds, e. 19,’ 
the words, ‘“‘ Araucana, Don Alonso D’Ercil- 
lia” [sic] are written in Shelley’s hand. An 
investigation of La Araucana reveals that 
there are similarities between the two 
poems. The “reasoned discourse” of the 
aged chieftain, Colocolo, somewhat re- 
sembles the speeches of the hermit in The 
Revolt. Colocolo reasons that internal unity 
and brotherly love will enable the 
Araucanians to wage a more efficient war 
against the Spanish tyrants.’ It might also 
be noted that the name of one of the minor 
heroes in La Araucana, Lincoya, could con- 
ceivably give a visual suggestion of names 
of The Revolt's chief personages, Laon and 
Cythna. In Canto XXVIII of the Spanish 
work, Glaura, a maiden, is loved by her 
cousin, Fresolano. During a tryst one day, 
they are attacked by a band of Spaniards: 

When with sudden pandemonium 

Swooped a Christian band upon us, 

Which attacked in serried columns 

And our residence surrounded 

Fresolano in my presence 

Sprang to just and due resistance. * 

This brings to mind the scene in The Revolt 
of Islam in which Laon overcomes three 
of the Sultan’s sailors in defence of Cythna. 

Despite these items of similarity between 
La Araucana and Shelley’s poem, it cannot 
be definitely established that anything but 
Spanish editions of the former work were 
available to Shelley,’® and according to his 


>See Walter E. Peck, “Shelley and the Abbé 
Barruel,’” PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 347-353. 

“See Daniel J. MacDonald, The Radicalism of 
Shelley and its Sources (Washin; ton, 1912). 

5 See Eleanor Sickels, ** Shelley and Charles 
Brockden Brown,” PMLA XLV (1930), 1116-1128. 

*See Kenneth Neill Cameron, “Shelley and 
Ahrimanes,”” MLQ III (1942), 287-295. 

* The Bodleian Library shelf numbers are used 
to designate these unpublished manuscripts. 

* Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiga, La Araucana, trans. 
Charles M. Lancaster and Paul T. Manchester 
(Nashville, 1945). 

* Ibid., p. 251. 

1° See British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books 
(London, 1887), and Catalogue Genéral des Livres 
Imprimés de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 
1911), under the name of the author. 
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own admission,'’ he did not learn Spanish 
until he met Mrs. Maria Gisborne in June, 
1818. But even though Shelley may not have 
read the poem, it is clear from the note 
in the manuscript that he knew of the work, 
It is then not unreasonable to suppose that 
someone read and translated all or part of 
La Araucana to him, or, at any rate told 
him of the plot of the epic. 


BEN W. GRIFFITH, Jr. 


“In a letter to Thomas Jefferson Hogg written 
on July 25, = Shelley wrote: “ It is from Mrs, 
Gisborne that I’ learned Spanish enough to read 
these plays [of Calderon’s].””" The Complete Works 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen and 
Walter E. Peck (Julian ed.; New York and London, 
1926, 10 vols.), IX, 304. 


SHELLEY’S “EAGLE HOME” 


DP )SQUISITIONS have been written on 
Shelley’s “When the Lamp is Shat- 
tered.”” Some small part of the disagreement 
occurs over the image of the eagle in the 
last four lines: 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 

Recently, while reading Obadiah, I noted 
a verse (I, 4) that brought the above image 
to my mind with greater clarity. 

Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, 

and though thou set thy nest among the 

stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith 
the Lord. 

It occurs to me that in the poem “ eagle 
home ” is no more nor less than the Biblical 
symbol of man’s highest happiness and 
aspirations. The very fact that “ thee” has 
reached so glorious a state will leave him 
naked (more susceptible to misery) when 
that enviable condition is past. 


NORMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


FURTHER TRIBUTES AND 
ALLUSIONS IN VERSE TO KEATS 
(1876-1943) 
I SHOULD like to make the following 
additions to my earlier note (Notes and 
Queries, cxcvii. 118, 190-192). At the end of 
the list I have appended a number of items 
which I have either been unable to verify 
or to locate more precisely. 
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William Ordway Partridge. Shelley. 
“Let him lie there his brother Keats beside” 
Boston Evening Transcript, February 19, 1887, 
p. 6 


Helen Gray Cone. Death-Tryst (Keats- 
Shelley—1822). 
“One sailed an azure sea in fateful hour;” 
New York Times Saturday Review of Books, 
February 15, 1906, p. 102. 
Norman Hill. John Keats. 
“For thee, my Keats, this flowerless wreath I 
bring,’ 
Lyrics by a Briton in Gallia (Cranleigh, Surrey, 
1908), p. 10. 
Rowland B. Mahany. Keats. 
“Thy ‘name was writ in water.’ Even so, 
Tuscany and Other Poems (Buffalo, 1909), p. 73. 
R. A. Knox. Lines to a Lady In a Photo- 
graphic Studio (After Keats). 
“Reluctant priestess, to whose mystic shrine” 
Juxta Salices (Oxford, 1910), pp. 23-24. 
James Calvin Hooper. To Keats. 
“Nothing shall mitigate our love, nor sway” 
Portinia and other Poems (Boston, 1914), pp. 
241-242. 
Irving Brant. To John Keats. 
“ How sad will be that season, gentle bard,” 
The Midland, VIII (February, 1922), 79. 
Countee Cullen. To John Keats, Poet. At 
Spring Time. 
“TI cannot hold my peace, John Keats;” 
Color (New York and London), pp. 102-104. 
Countee Cullen. To Endymion. 
“Endymion, your star is steadfast now,” 
Copper Sun (New York and London, 1927), p. 76. 
Robert Bridges. 
“The nightingale 
as amorous of his art as of his brooding mate 
practiceth — syeonn of his espousal lay, 
and still provoketh envy of the lesser songsters 
with the same notes that woke poetic eloquence 
a in Sophocles and the sick heart of 
eats—” 
The Ss ae of Beauty (New York, 1930), pp. 


Lord Gorell. Lines on Holding a Lock of 
Keats’s Hair. 


“My eyes are misted with the sudden sense” 
eee, senonaine, CLIV (October 1936), 


Charles Hanson Towne, Alone with Our 
Books. 
“I, with Keats’ nightingale, 
Soar to a land of memory ” 
An April Song (New York, 1937), p. 30. 
Charles Hanson Towne. A Marked Volume 
of Keats. 
“Your eyes looked here—and here—” 
New York Sun, May 6, 1939, p. 20. 


ae Frost. Choose Something Like a 
tar. 
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“ And steadfast as Keats’ Eremite, 
Not even stooping from its sphere 
It asks a little of us here.” 
Come In, and Other Poems (1943), p. 192. 
Arthur Stanley Cripps. John Keats. 


. nag years ago, mine youth kept Agnes’ 
ve ” 


Saturday Westminster Gazette, February 26, 1921. 
Ada Iddings Gale. From Keats’s Grave. 
“* From Keats’s grave ’—from Rome—from 
o’er the sea” 
John Boyle O'Reilly. Written Under a Por- 
trait of Keats. 
“*O God-Like face, with human love and will” 
Henry Francis Robinson. Lines Written 
after Reading Keats’s Endymion. 
A Summer's Day-Dream with Other 
Poems (London, 1853). 
E. E. Speight. John Keats, 


“Child of the storm-swift Hermes, lithe and 
—., 
Saturday Westminster Gazette, February 26, 1921, 
Charles Hanson Towne. Glory Shall Follow 
Glory. 
“Keats died—who knows?—in the wild bloom 
of youth,” 
DAVID BONNELL GREEN. 


The University, Newark. 


PAYNE COLLIER AND “PUNCH 
AND JUDY” 


% "THE work of disentangling the false 

from the true” in the publications of 
John Payne Collier, for which Mr. Sydney 
Race pleads, should begin with the edition 
of Punch and Judy edited by him, with a 
long historical introduction, and illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. This was first pub- 
lished in 1828, and although Collier’s name 
did not appear on it it constitutes his first 
work of dramatic history, apart from the 
plays edited by him for Dodsley’s Old Plays. 
This book on Punch is valuable and attrac- 
tive, and may be accepted as a fine piece 
of historical research, but a close examina- 
tion shows that already here Collier was 
experimenting with the fabrication of 
literary evidence. This essay has been 
quoted in innumerable histories of puppets 
since, and its errors and inventions have 
been repeated all round the world, but it 
may well serve a usefu! purpose finally to 
chronicle its more flagrant fabrications now. 
I quote page numbers from the second 
edition of 1828, which included much new 
material. 


The ballad entitled ‘“ Punch’s Pranks” 
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(p. 56) is described as “ being extracted from 
a curious collection of comic and serious 
pieces of the kind, in print and manuscript, 
with the figures 1791, 1792, and 1793 in 
various parts of it.” The original of this 
typically Collier-ish volume has never been 
found; internal evidence in the poem (i.e. 
calling Punch’s wife Judy) suggests it can- 
not belong to the 18th century, and Collier 
himself, in An Old Man's Diary, 1871-2 
(vol. 4, p. 77), writes that “the best thing in 
the letter-press of the book is, I humbly 
think, the mock-ballad entitled ‘ Punch’s 
Pranks’”; this practically amounts to an 
unblushing admission that he wrote it him- 
self, and passed the result off as a MS. dis- 
covery. Modern readers will not share 
Collier’s high opinion of this piece of rub- 
bishy verse, which completely fails to cap- 
ture the authentic spirit of genuine folk 
poetry. 

Discussing various variants of the tradi- 
tional Punch drama, Collier wishes “ to add 
in this place the only printed account we 
ever saw of the plot of one of Punch’s 
exhibitions. . . . It is given as a sort of 
theatrical criticism in a letter from a water- 
ing place, and was published in the Morning 
Chronicle of 22nd September, 1813” (p. 67). 
There follows a strange version of the story, 
introducing the Spanish Inquisition and a 
far-fetched allegorical explanation of the 
whole affair. No such article appears in 
The Morning Chronicle on the date quoted, 
nor for any date for three months before and 
after; but Collier’s fanciful allegory has 
found immortality in the pages of Brewer’s 
Dictionary. 

“We cannot close . . . without inserting 
a sonnet ... in praise of Punch, by no less 
a man, if we are rightly informed, than 
the poet, among whose latest works it was 
to continue and vary the story of ‘Don 
Juan’,” writes Collier (p. 34). The broad 
hint was not neglected, and the sonnet 
beginning 

“Triumphant Punch! with joy I follow thee” 
has been quoted in puppet histories as the 
work of Byron ever since, although Byron’s 
own editors seem never to have been per- 
suaded to accept it. 

These seem to be the three chief fabrica- 
tions; it is hardly necessary to enumerate 
the many slipshod quotations and mislead- 
ing references sprinkled through this work. 
The Punch and Judy of 1828 may, indeed, 
be welcomed as the first serious history of 
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puppets in English, but it must also be 
sadly recorded as the first experiment of 
a literary criminal. These petty inventions 
were never noticed at the time; it must have 
seemed all so easy and such fun; Collier 
turned to his next work, the History of 
English Dramatic Poetry three years later, 


as a creative artist. GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


THACKERAY ON SWIFT AND 
MACAULAY ON CHATHAM 


"THACKERAY ends his lecture on Swift 

with the following sentences, formerly 
often quoted: “An immense genius: an 
awful downfall and ruin. So great a man he 
seems to me, that thinking of him is like 
thinking of an empire falling. We have 
other great names to mention—none, | 
think, however, so great or so gloomy.” To 
this figure of a man resembling an empire 
falling there is an interesting parallel in 
Macaulay’s characterisation of Chatham, in 
the first paragraph of the essay on William 
Pitt, prepared for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in 1859, six years after the publication 
of The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century. Macaulay’s sentence follows: 
‘““Chatham was only the ruin of Pitt, but 
an awful and majestic ruin, not to be con 
templated by any man of sense and feeling 
without emotions resembling those which 
are excited by the remains of the Parthenon 
and of the Coliseum.” It seems likely that 
in writing this sentence Macaulay was aided 
consciously or unconsciously by his memory 
of Thackeray’s earlier phrasing. Mos 
readers will feel that Macaulay’s embellisb- 
ment was quite in character. His indebted- 
ness to Thackeray seems the more probable 
when we refer to the colourless sentence on 
the death of Chatham in an earlier essay 
(Edinburgh Review, October, 1844; see 
third paragraph from the end): “ Who 
could hear unmoved of the fall of that which 
had been so great, and which had stood 


so long.” B. R. McELperry, JR. 
University of Southern California. 


ARE THERE FLAWS IN “THE CASK 
OF AMONTILLADO ” ? 
BY general consensus, The Cask of 

Amontillado is one of Poe’s greatest 
short stories, perhaps the one in which 
Poe’s theory that every word should cot 
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tribute to a single intense effect comes 
nearest to perfect exemplification.' The fact 
that apparently no discrepancy has been 
noted in the story is perhaps indeed a 
tribute to the totality of its effect, and to 
such stunning contributory details as the 
opening paragraph—certainly a masterpiece 
of succinct statement—and the use of the 
cap and bells. But if the details are to be 
logical, and if every detail is to contribute, 
then it seems to me that Poe twice goes 
astray and once at least for no good reason 
that I can think of. 

Of what nationality is Montresor? Craig 
notes that there is a French family of that 
name,? which would apparently mean that 
he considers him to be French. In origin 
the name does, indeed, seem to be French,°* 


‘eg., Hardin Craig calls The Cask a ‘ perfect 
... embodiment of all the principles of short-story 
writing Poe had taught the world,” and finds that 
“the plot is made up of mutually dependent parts, 
each ‘atom’ of which appears to spring eee 
from the thesis”; that “* the tale contains no touc 
that does not contribute to the singleness of effect 
aimed at ’’ (Edgar Allan Poe: Representative Selec- 
tions, American Writers Series [New York, 1935], 
pp. cx-cxi, 521). This success he attributes in part 
to Poe’s training in “ the logic of science ”’ (ibid., 

. cxi). For another similar statement, see F. O. 
Matthiessen, “Edgar Allan Poe,” in Literary 
History of the United States, ed. Robert E. Spiller 
etal. (New York, 1948), p. 338. 

op. cit., p. 521. i 

*IT have found no evidence to the contrary. The 
Enciclopedia Italiana lists only one Montresor— 
Claude de Bourdeille, conte de Montrésor, 1606- 
1663, who was, of course, French, and who had 
apparently no connection with Italy. This conte 
and another conte de Montrésor (Paul-Hippolyte 
Beauvillier, duc de Saint-Aignan, conte de 
Montrésor, 1684-1776) are the only persons of the 
name in La Grande Encyclopédie. (Montrésor, 
according to Nouveau Larousse Universel, is “ chef- 
lieu de canton (Indre-et-Loire), arrondissement et 
4 50 km de Loches, sur 1’Indrois.”’) 

Two Montresors occur in DNB and _ DAB, father 
and son, British subjects of Norman-French ances- 
try, the family name in previous generations being 
Le Trésor. Both Montresors were engineers in the 
British Army, and spent much time in the American 
wars; they produced maps of unexplored American 
territory and of American cities and fortifications, 
and took part in various campaigns, including, in 
the case of the son, campaigns of the Revolution. 
James Gabriel Montresor, 1702-1776, married as 
his second wife Henrietta, daughter of Henry 
Fielding ; his son, John (by his first wife), 1736-1799 
(DNB has “ 17782”) had an island named after 
him in the vicinity of Hell Gate, New York (DNB) 
and may have been the model for the hero of 
Charlotte Temple, its author, Susanna Haswell 
Rowson, being his cousin (DAB). Considering his 
time at West Point, his residence in New York, 
and his various reading, Poe may well have encoun- 
tered the name in at least one of its = 
Seographic-literary connections. But whether he 
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but if Montresor is French, what is his 
ancestral mansion doing in Italy — an 
ancestral mansion of manifestly ancient 
vintage, containing the “catacombs of the 
Montresors”’? Every detail, every overtone 
of the conversation between Montresor and 
Fortunato on the subject of Montresor’s 
family clearly gives the impression that 
Italy was the home of Montresor’s ancestors; 
that the family had been Italian for many 
generations. 

But there is one curious paragraph in 
The Cask of Amontillado which seems, like 
his name, to indicate that Montresor is an 
outsider, an external observer of Italian 
ways: 

He had a weak point—this Fortunato 
—although in other regards he was a man 
to be respected and even feared. He 
prided himself on his connoisseurship in 
wine. Few Italians have the true virtuoso 
spirit. For the most part their enthusiasm 
is adopted to suit the time and oppor- 
tunity, to practise imposture upon the 
British and Austrian millionaires. In paint- 
ing and gemmary, Fortunato, like his 
countrymen, was a quack, but in the 
matter of old wines he was sincere. In 
this respect I did not differ from him 
materially;—I was skilful in the Italian 
vintages myself, and bought largely when- 
ever I could. 


If this paragraph is meant to be spoken by 
Montresor, an /talian, then it is not easily 
defended as being a clear and logical state- 
ment of what Poe intended to say. The 
whole tone of it is in my opinion that of 
the detached observer from foreign parts. 
The possible argument that Montresor is 
observing his fellow-Italians from a de- 
tached point of view does not seem to be 
a sufficient answer. It falls down especially 
at the phrase “like his countrymen.” The 
irony (ie. “his countrymen” includes 
the speaker) would be pretty remote. 

We are then faced with four facts: the 
form of the name is French; the story is 
laid in Italy; the family references all give 
the impression of long residence in Italy; 
could have assumed the name to be of Italian origin 
(on the model, perhaps, of Montoni in The 
Mysteries of Udolpho) is another, and probably 
unanswerable, question. 

There is a Francis Welby Montresor in Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, admitted to Cambridge in 1867, 
the son of civil servants in Bengal. Is this the same 


family? Might Poe have known contemporary 
Montresors? 
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Montresor in one paragraph speaks as a 
foreigner. Two solutions may occur to the 
reader: (1) that the Montresor family, 
French in origin, has long lived in Italy— 
but this strikes me as exceedingly compli- 
cated and as insufficient to explain the 
troublesome paragraph; (2) that Montresor, 
Italian in ancestry, spent many years abroad, 
and hence feels detached and “ foreign.” 
But if this be true, then the “ thousand 
injuries ” inflicted by Fortunato upon Mon- 
tresor, and their long and apparently inti- 
mate acquaintance, become difficult to 
explain. Such a phrase as “I continued, as 
was my wont, to smile in his face,” among 
others, certainly seems to militate against 
such a solution. 

All this would be a tempest in a rather 
small teapot were it not for the general view 
that the parts of The Cask of Amontillado 
so thoroughly jibe. If they do not jibe in 
this instance, there are three possible 
explanations: 

(1) That Poe did not realize the incon- 
sistency—in which case The Cask of Amon- 
tillado is less finely and purposefully articu- 
lated than has been generally assumed. 

(2) That Poe left these matters deliber- 
ately vague; I realize that much in The 
Cask—such as the specific injuries perpe- 
trated—is left deliberately vague; but it 
seems to me that vagueness is one thing 
and confusion another. 

(3) That, as with Shakespeare and his 
time-schemes, Poe had a reason for the con- 
tradiction. One could say that the story 
required an ancestral mansion in Italy, and 
that, on the other hand, the presentation of 
Montresor as a foreigner adds to his cool 
detachment. I cannot see that the effect is 
worth the inconsistency, but no doubt 
each reader must decide for himself 
which explanation is most probable—or 
indeed whether I have exhausted possible 
explanations. 

But one more peculiarity appears in The 
Cask of Amontillado, and the centre of it 
is in the same paragraph that creates the 
confusion over Montresor’s antecedents. 
This is the matter of wine. Why does Mon- 
tresor insist that Fortunato and he are con- 
noisseurs, and he a buyer, of /talian wine? 
Nothing is gained, certainly, by this insist- 
ence; and it seems entirely gratuitous, 
considering that the wine Fortunato is asked 
to judge is Spanish, and the wines he drinks 
in the catacombs are French. 
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Here, surely, is a detail which contributes 
nothing. Since both difficulties arise from 
the same paragraph, one might suppose that 
Poe inserted that paragraph late in the pro. 
cess of composition and failed to articulate 
it satisfactorily. But the paragraph gives 
essential information — that Fortunato, 
among many strengths, had one weakness— 
and it seems, besides, consistent in style and 
tone with the rest of the story, showing 
no evidence of gluing. I can only suggest, 
therefore, without explanation, that The 
Cask of Amontillado is not quite the per. 
fectly logical exemplification of Poe's 
theories that it seems heretofore to have 


been considered. Jacos H. ADLER. 


A NOTE ON W. B. YEATS’S 
“SAILING TO BYZANTIUM” 


N the third stanza of “Sailing to Byzan- 
tium ” there occur the lines: 

Consume my heart away; sick with desire 

And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 

Into the artifice of eternity. 
It is customary to regard the phrase 
“ fastened to a dying animal” as a simple, 
if somewhat unusual, figure of speech, 
created ex nihilo by Yeats to denote the 
separability of soul and body. In fact, how- 
ever, it appears likely that the phrase is more 
than a simple figure of speech and that, 
like many other images in Yeats’s later 
poetry, it has its origin in an occult meta- 
physics—in this case, that of Madame 
Blavatsky’s Theosophy, with which Yeats 
was, of course, well acquainted, having been 
an important member of the London Theo- 
sophical Lodge in the late 1880s and early 
1890s. Theosophical beliefs about the soul 
are in most respects very similar to those of 
the Eastern religions upon which Theosophy 
was largely modelled, but to the doctrine 
of the incarnation of the human soul Theo- 
sophy gave an extraordinary and entirely 
unique twist. According to the Theosophists, 
the human soul is not incarnated in mere 
inanimate matter. Rather, it is incarnated 
in the body of an animal, a body which 
already before the incarnation of the human 
soul contains another, inferior soul; and the 
two souls continue to exist side by side. 
To the human soul belong all spiritual and 
intellectual qualities (the qualities celebrated 
by Yeats in the poem); to the soul of the 
animal belong the primal bodily functions 
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and impulses (the qualities rejected by 
Yeats in the opening stanza, where they are 
also associated with the animal world). The 
Theosophists maintain, in other words, that 
in his evolution towards spiritual transcen- 
dence a man has to control not his own 
lower nature but the nature of a lower order 
of being whose body he inhabits while on 
earth; and in terms of this belief Yeats’s 
line possesses a literal, not a merely figura- 
tive, meaning. The recognition of the Theo- 
sophical background is not, of course, neces- 
sary for the understanding of Yeats’s line, 
and it is quite probable that Yeats himself 
did not believe in the doctrine upon which 
the line is based. The connection is interest- 
ing, however, as a further example of Yeats’s 
use of occult metaphysics as a source for 
fresh poetic images and symbols and of his 
ability to make these images and symbols 
meaningful even to readers wholly un- 
acquainted with their occult background. 
The Theosophical doctrine of the soul 
and the body is to be found in Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky, The Secret Doctrine, The 
Theosophical Publishing Company, Lon- 
don, 1888, Volume I, pp. 170-191 and 233- 
235. Like all Madame Blavatsky wrote, 
however, these passages are turgid almost 
to the point of incomprehensibility, and a 
much clearer exposition of the doctrine is 
to be found in: A. B. Kuhn, Theosophy: a 
modern revival of ancient wisdom, Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1930, p. 211. 


ALLAN DONALDSON. 


FRINTON CHURCH, ESSEX 
St. Mary Magdalen: Tombstone Epitaphs 
(Continued from cxcviii. 540) 


187. Ellen Hume beloved wife of 
Frederick A. Hume called home November 
10th 1938, aged 67 years. 

188. Harry John Southgate, Died June 23. 
1921 aged 48 years. 

189. Richard Murrane, w.d on 6th 
February 1938 in his 81st year. 

189a. Edward the son of John William 
and Edith Mary Smith, Born August 7th 
Died Sept. 14th 1902. 

190. Eva Scamell, w.f.a. April 16th 1909, 
age 11 years. Clara Louisa Scamell fell on 
sleep, March 19th, 1944, aged 76 years. 

191. Denis Archibald Geraume Zignieris 
pony 29th August 1910, Died 27th April 
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192. William John Brown, w.p.a. Febru- 
ary 28th 1932 aged 72 years. Thy will be 
done: also my dear wife Florence Sarah, 
w.p.a. April 30th, 1949. At Rest. 

193. Henry Hasling Cook, Born 29 April, 
Taken 8 Dec 188(9?). He shall gather the 
lambs with His arms. 

194. Vera Hilda Duffett, Born 25th Sep 
1915, Died 31 Oct 1918. 

195. In beautiful and loving memory of 
our darling Barbara Joan Tricker w.f.a. 5th 
Sept 1938 in her 17th year, also of Leonard 
Charles Tricker who passed over 11th June 
1950 aged 63 years “ To live in the hearts of 
those we loved is not to die.” 

196. Dark grey rope pattern kerbs which 
contain no inscription. 

197. I.E.L.M.o. our dear son Alan Ross 
Baker, w.f.a. Ist Dec 1940, Aged 11 years. 

198. William Thomas Ovenden, w.d. Jan 
21st 1939, aged 64 years. Our beloved pass 
beyond our sight never, thank God, beyond 
our love and prayers. We only part to meet 
again. 

199. Agnes Elphinstone Evanson, widow 
of Col. R. C. Evanson 28 Sep 1938. Ernest 
J. C. Evanson 2 Feb 1952, aged 83 years. 

200. Margot Elisabeth Parmenter, Died 
March 22, 1938 aged 79 years. 

201. Paulina Booth (Nannie), Died 20th 
Nov 1937 aged 75 years. 

202. Henry Legge, w.f.a. November 11th 
1944 in his 70th year. He trusted & was not 
afraid. 

203. Lillie May Neale, w.f.a. 17 March 
1945, aged 70 years. also of her beloved hus- 
band Frank Thomas Neale, w.f.a. 10 Feb 
1930, aged 77 years. 

204. Kenneth Joseph Marshall, Died July 
Tth 1945. 

205. Sheila Lily Smith, Born July 8th 
1927, called for May 14th 1929. 

206. Valerie Ann Castle who was taken 
from us suddenly in an accident on October 
17th 1948, aged 7 years. The cherished 
only child of Ruby and Edward Castle. 

207. In ever loving memory of a devoted 
wife and mother Ethel Daisy Christmas 
called home 3rd Oct 1944, aged 67. Dearly 
loved, sadly missed. 

208. I.l.m.o. my dear husband Robert 
Ellis w.p.a. July 24th, 1944, in his 74th year. 
In heavenly love abiding. 

209. Fred Lynder Croming, Devoted hus- 
band father and grandfather called home 
Oct 14th 1943, aged 75 years. Peace Perfect 
Peace. Also of Mary Lyndon and Charles 
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M. Jenkins daughter and son in law of the 
above, w.d. in Sumatra August 16th 1945 
and November 17th 1944 aged 49 years and 
51 years. In heavenly love abiding. 

210. I.l.m.o. Alice Oswald, called home 
19 May 1939 aged 56 years. 

211. Ronald John Christmas, w.f.a. 23rd 
Aug 1939 in his 19th year. Dearly loved, 
so sadly missed. 

212. Greta Mary Frankland w.p.a. 17th 
December 1939, aged 33 eyars. 

Grieve not dear husband but live content 

I to thee was only lent 

In love we lived in love I died 

Thou asked my love but t’was denied. 

213. I.l.m.o. my dear sister Rose Harriett 
Thirkettle, w.f.a. Jan 11th 1940, aged 52. 

214. Frederic William Narrington died 
February 6th 1940 age 65 years. 

215. A very short white marble goblet 
shaped stone which has no inscription. 

216. Theresa Elizabeth Allnutt 20th Sep- 
tember 1883, 26 September 1939. Until the 
day break. also of Frederick Robert Allnutt 
7th December 1886—28 May 1942. 

217. Edith R. Bacon, Died 27th Dec 1942 
aged 55 years, Beloved wife of John E. 
Bacon, Died 15th July 1943, aged 60 years. 

218. William Keeley dear beloved hus- 
band of Mary Ann Keeley, w.e.i.r. Oct. 18th 
1939 age 75 years. Peace Perfect Peace. 
also of our dear mother, w.f.a. December 
28th 1942, age 76. Deeply loved, sadly 
missed. 

219. I.l.m.o. my dear husband Frederick 
William Thomas, passed away, December 
27. 1939 in his 79th year. In my Father’s 
House are many mansions, I go to prepare a 
place for you. 

220. Richard Alfred Wood, w.d. 24th 
May 1939, aged 68 years. 

221. Helen Harriet Settle, passed away 
Sept. 27th 1939. 

222. Louisa Rebecca, Beloved wife of 
Charles Baines and beautiful mother of 
Charles, Mabel and Winnie, w.f.a. Feb 19th, 
1940, So sadly missed. 

223. A. Douglas Brown, DD, March 13th, 
1874 April 24th, 1940. Till he comes. 

224. Reginald Frederick Arden, Died 12th 
May 1940. 

225. William Wardell, Died January 28th, 
1941, aged 76 years., also of his beloved wife 
Mary Garland Wardell, Died March 24th 
1949, Aged 81 years., Asleep in Jesus. 

226. Florence Margaret (Meg) Pawsey, 
Born Aug 31, 1903, Died Mar 20, 1946. 
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T. F. Burridge and very dear mother of Tim 
and John who ended a happy life 6th June 
1941. 

228. Eliza Garrad, w.p.a. Feb 2nd 194], 
aged 69 years. 

229. Florence Mary Baunin Conly, wa, 
12th May 1940, also of John Burns Conly 
husband w.d. 24th May 1943, aged 60 years, 

230. In loving memory of Michad 
Murrane, who died on the 8th February 
1938 in his 81st year, and his wife Florence 
Louisa, who died on the 27th January 1953 
in her 93rd year. 

This completes all the inscriptions in this 
churchyard as they were on the 26 Jun 


1952. L. H. CHAMBERS, 


SMOG 


“ @MOG,” a word for smoke and fog com- 

bined, which was invented as long 
ago as 1905, has suddenly become popular 
and has been taken up by the B.B.C. Soit 
may last, though it was not generally used 
when a recent heavy infliction of fog for 
several days kept London floundering and 
hopeless about keeping business arrange- 
ments. 

The word does not seem to convey any 
new detail to the public. Mist is water 
vapour suspended, common at the sea-side. 
But everyone knows that the material for 
fog rises from an immense collection of 
chimneys, though not perhaps that, apart 
from creating darkness, it is dangerous to 
health. At present, the conclusions of 
experts for meeting it still await publica 
tion. 

In literature the great passage on fog 
fills the beginning of “Bleak House.” 
Dickens writes of “implacable November 
weather.” It worries dogs, horses, and foot: 
passengers, who lose their foothold and 
their tempers. It is “ fog everywhere,” from 
the Essex marshes to the Kentish heights, 
with gas looming here and there. It is 
thickest near Temple Bar, and it cannot b 
too dense “to assist with the groping and 
floundering condition” of the High Court 
of Chancery. 

Horace’s familiar description of “ the 
smoke and wealth and din of Rome,” when 
he invited his friend Maecenas to come 10 
him and avoid it, needs some further it 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Readers’ Queries 








R. SAMUEL BUTLER, AND SAMUEL 
BUTLER, POET.—Samuel Butler,’ in 
the first chapter of his life of his grandfather, 
suggests that if there were any connection 
between Dr. Butler’s family and that of his 
great namesake the author of ‘ Hudibras’ 
it was ‘So remote as not to be worth con- 
sidering.’ Is there any reason for thinking 
there was any connection, however remote? 
In a most confused ‘ family history,’ from 
which it is difficult to construct any pedigree, 
Samuel Butler claims Henry Butler of Caw- 
ston, in Warwickshire, who married Alice 
West, of Toft (a neighbouring village), in 
1580, as the first known ancestor of Dr. 
Samuel Butler, whose great-grandfather was 
a ‘small linen-draper at Kenilworth.” 

Samuel Butler (1612-1680), the author of 
‘Hudibras,, was the son of a Worcester- 
shire farmer, who was Churchwarden of 
Strensham, in that county. Although the 
counties of Worcestershire and Warwick- 
shire adjoin, Strensham is near the 
Northamptonshire border and Cawston in 
the Pershore district. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states that the poet’s father 
(also named Samuel), as Churchwarden, 
entered in his own writing in the parish 
register of Strensham the baptism of the 
boy, on 8 February, 1612. 

There is no reference to ancestry, nor is 
the mother’s name known. 

As the parish registers are said to com- 
mence in 1569, unless Samuel Butler, senior, 
were a new-comer to the village, one might 
expect to find there his own baptism, and 
other references to the family. 

Is there any record of researches having 
been made for the ancestry of the author 
of ‘ Hudibras ’? P.D.M. 


* The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler, 1896. 
*Dr. Butler’s own statement in 1838. 


UNMARRIED PRIMROSE.—The 

_ ‘Winter's Tale’ (VI, iv. 122-3) con- 
tains the well-known passage ‘ pale prim- 
toses that die unmarried,’ and in ‘ Lycidas’ 
Milton first wrote ‘rathe primrose that 
unwedded dies’ before he changed 
unwedded to forsaken. These statements 
about primroses have apparently never been 
explained, and it may be that there is no 
other explanation than that it is a poetic com- 
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ment on the early pale flower that dies be- 
fore the coming of full summer. However, 
there is in some modern books on the folk- 
lore of flowers evidence of a classical tradi- 
tion which might explain the statement. A 
version may be found in ‘Myths and 
Legends of Flowers,’ 1911, by S. M. Skinner, 
on page 229, which states that a certain 
Paralisos, son of Flora and Priapus, died 
because his betrothed had died, and was 
changed by the gods into a primrose. No 
authority can be traced for this legend and 
information would we welcome. 


J. H. P. PAFForp. 


'ANTERBURY TALES, PROLOGUE, 
LINE 559.—‘ His mouth as greet was as 
a greet forneys.’ I am told that this line, 
which describes the Miller, is used in refer- 
ence to an old English or Dutch saying, 
proverb, or quotation. I am also told that 
the words ‘ out-talk’ and ‘oven’ are used 
in the quotation; they refer to ‘mouth’ 
and ‘forneys’ respectively. Can any reader 
help me to find this quotation? 


H. GEORGE MANN. 


ELLINGER FAMILY.—Eamund Bel- 
linger, said to have come from county 
Westmorland, arrived in South Carolina in 
1674, with a wife (née Elizabeth Cartwright) 
and two children born in England. He be- 
came Surveyor General and a landgrave in 
1698, and Receiver General of Public 
Moneys in 1700. 

The surname appears to be of rare occur- 
rence. There is no testator of the name in 
early P.C.C. wills, only once does it occur 
in Chester’s ‘London Marriage Licences, 
and although Venn’s ‘Alumni Canta- 
brigienses ’ has two instances from Lincoln- 
shire, there is no testator of the name among 
wills proved at Lincoln. 

I should be grateful for references to the 
name in England in the seventeenth century. 

The family in South Carolina is alleged 
to have used the following arms: Ar. a 
saltire engraved Sa., between four roses 
gules, crest a stag’s head. 


P. D. Munpy. 


LYNN REGIS, 1755.—(1) Where could I 

locate the official papers of John Cary 

and Henry Partridge, Mayor and Recorder, 
respectively, of Lynn Regis in May, 1755. 

(2) Where could I find any data concern- 
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ing one John Dickenson who was indicted 
April 14, 1755, at Lynn, for robbery, and 
sentenced to be hanged, the indictment 
having been in part substantiated. Was this 
person hanged or was his sentence com- 
muted to transportation? 

(3) Where could I find any opinion of 
the Lords Justices upon this case? 


J. B. SHIPLEY. 


THOMAS BOURER of Sevenoaks, Kent, 

was married at Kemsing, Kent, to 
Rebecca Bunce by licence on 11th April, 
1710. Is anything known of this family, 
the date of death of both Thomas and 
Rebecca Bourer, or where the licence was 


issued? J. C. C. Hatey. 
57 Vista Road, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 


AAINTINGS BY MRS. ELIZABETH 
CREED.—Mrs. Creed is noticed in the 
*D.N.B.’, in Mrs. Esdaile’s ‘ English Church 
Monuments, 1510-1840,’ and in Mrs. Stir- 
ling’s ‘Life’s Little Day.’ Mrs. Stirling 
refers to ‘portraits of a whole generation 
of the Tichmarsh Pickerings and their re- 
lations’ being sold at Christie’s ‘ attributed 
to the brush of Van Dyck, or the school of 
Van Dyck,’ but probably painted by Mistress 
Betty [Mrs. Creed, née Pickering]. Are any 
of Mrs. Creed’s portraits known to exist? 
It seems astonishing that this amateur artist 
could have painted portraits that could be 
attributed to Van Dyck. p p. Munpy. 


THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL 

MUSEUM. — This museum was 
founded in 1852, and was first in Canon 
Street, and afterwards in Tufton Street, 
Westminster. The catalogue of exhibits 
compiled in 1877 by Sir George Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., Treasurer, contained much of 
Westminster Abbey, and a few items from 
Southwark Cathedral, and Waltham Abbey. 
What became of the collection? 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


THE LEATHER - CASED GRAND 

PIANO.—in Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
Amelia Sedley played some of her favourite 
waltzes ‘at the great carved-legged, leather- 
cased grand piano in the drawing-room.’ 
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Can anyone explain the ‘ leather-cased,’ and 
say if there is such an instrument in 
existence? P.D.M. 


COOKERY BOOK.—I understand that 

Mrs. Charles Dickens compiled and 

brought out a cookery book, and should 
like some particulars about it. 

I have a very early Victorian one, but the 
title page is missing. The introduction 
begins “The true province of a cookery 
book is to explain how to boil, bake” and 
so on; the carving section shows a man, in 
early Victorian dress, starting to carve a 
large bird. So far as I can see the artist or 
engraver was Whimper. 

Is this perhaps the Mrs. Dickens book? 

Thanking you in anticipation of any help 


you can give me. M. L. SPACKMAN. 


LORENCE IN THE 1850s.—Informa- 
tion is wanted about the following per- 
sons who were all prominent in Florence 
in the 1850s: Mr. John Morgan, Madame 
Ricci, Prince Anatole Demidoff, Duc Talley- 
rand, Prince Corsini (Chamberlain to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany), Mr. Hugh Mac- 


donald (Attaché to the Legation of Tuscany). 


ANGUS I. MACNAGHTEN. 


OURCE WANTED. — Who was the 
author of the following quip, and what 
was its original wording? ‘Henry VIII and 
his daughter Mary followed in different 
ways St. Paul’s advice “ It is better to marry 


”°? 
than to burn. LEIGH MERCER. 


EDDER SURNAME WITH VARI- 
ANTS.—I wonder whether any fellow- 
readers of ‘ Notes and Queries’ can give me 
any information about persons of the name 
of Pedder, Peder, Peddr, or other equiva- 
lents, who lived ante 1657. I should be 


grateful. GEOFFREY STEELE-MorGAN. 


ARTOUCHE.—What was the original 
purpose of the cartouche-box, or car- 
touche-pouch, worn by all ranks of our 
cavalry regiments? Major Henry Legge- 
Bourke, in his book ‘The Household 
Cavalry on Ceremonial Occasions,’ states 
that it was to carry the charges for firing 
the cavalry carbine. On the other hand, an 
officer of a Lancer regiment has assured me 
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that the cartouche-pouch is intended for 
carrying written messages. 

In rifle regiments a similar pouch is worn 
by officers, but not by other ranks. This 
would seem to indicate its use for carrying 
messages and despatches, for surely an 
officer was never armed with a carbine? 

The word cartouche is not helpful, since 
it can mean either a cartridge-box or the 
impression of a signet ring. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


A CONJECTURE: MARK TWAIN AND 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. —It has 
been said that Thoreau’s idea that “ Nothing 
is so much to be feared as fear” probably 
inspired President Roosevelt to assure the 
American people at the time of the depres- 
sion that they had nothing to fear but fear 
itself. Several writers have pointed out 
possible sources of the name the New Deal 
which President Roosevelt applied to his 
administration, the most likely one being 
Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court, in which the Yankee 
decided that what the country needed was 
a new deal. 


I am wondering whether Mark Twain 


§ could have suggested to Prime Minister Sir 


Winston Churchill the most famous phrase 
in one of his most inspiring and eloquent 
speeches. In Twain’s The American 
Claimant (Chapter X) occur the words 
“blood and sweat and poverty” and in 
Twain’s essay “My Boyhood Dreams” he 
It required 
genius of a high order to combine them in 
“Blood, sweat, and tears” and apply them 
to a noble cause at a crucial moment in 
world history. 
D. M. MCKEITHAN. 


English Department, 
University of Texas. 
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vestigation. But it appears natural enough 
when it is adapted by Tennyson, inviting his 
friend F. D. Maurice to come to him in 
the Isle of Wight, “far from noise and 
smoke of town.” 


W.H. J. 
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Replies 





MUSK (cxeviii. 487, 508; cxcix. 24).— 
Your contributor E. W. Bovill in his 
first article on ‘ Musk and Amber’ mentions 
the unaccountable disappearance of its 
scent from the musk plant. I believe this 
phenomenon is explained as follows: 
Mimulus Moschatus normally is without 
scent, but sixty or seventy years ago a scent- 
bearing ‘sport’ musk appeared, which was 
assiduously cultivated in response to a 
general demand. As with all artificially cul- 
tivated species, a sport tends to revert to its 
normal form after so many generations, 
regardless of habitat; the reversion thus took 
place in the same year everywhere, hence 
the air of mystery associated with the event. 


LEIGH MERCER. 


PROWETT'S EDITION OF THE LIFE 

OF WALTON (cxcviii. 339).—As Pro- 
fessor Arthur M. Coon has shown (clxxvi. 
299) that Izaak Walton’s second marriage 
took place on 23 April, 1647, Walton can- 
not be the ‘I. W.’ of Shirley’s poem. Per- 
haps John Warter, of the Inner Temple, 
is meant. In his uncompleted will of July, 
1666, Shirley makes bequests to Warter as 
his ‘worthy friend,’ also to Warter’s wife 


and son. R. G. HowarTH. 


ROBERT BOYLE (cxcviii.. 495).—In The 
British Quarterly Review (1849), ix. 
216, occurs the following. ‘A late dis- 

tinguished professor, indeed, guiltless of any 

purpose of jesting or playing upon words, 
once gravely summed up the memorabilia 
of Boyle’s history in the singular epitome, 
that he was “the son of the Earl of Cork 
and the father of modern chemistry.” ’ This 
is the earliest appearance of the quotation 
known to me. The author of the article 
was George Wilson, and it is reprinted in 
his Religio Chemici (1862), where the quota- 
tion will be found on page 189. I have 
not been able to identify the ‘late distin- 
guished professor.’ 

R. E. W. MAppDISoN. 
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OARE FAMILY, OF SUFFOLK— 

* Hoare of Bath’ (cxcviii. 497).—William 
Hoare, (?1707)-1792, portrait-painter, and 
Prince Hoare, 1755-1834, artist and author, 
were father and son, not brothers. D.N.B. 
says that the former was born, according 
to his son’s account, about 1707 at Eye, 
Suffolk, son of a prosperous farmer. His 
baptism is, however, not recorded in Eye’s 
parish registers. 

In that part of Suffolk, this surname 
(Hoare, Hor, Horr, Haw, Hawes) was at 
that time not uncommon. At Thorndon, 
three miles from Eye, William Horr and 
Anne Clark were m. in 1701; and, in 
November, 1703, she was buried there and 
her son William was bapt. and bur. there. 
The widower may have married again and 
become father of the said portrait-painter; 
but his second marriage is not included in 


Mr. Percival Boyd’s exhaustive Suffolk 
Marriages’ Index, 1538-1753, 40 typed 
volumes. 


Ipswich Public Library has also tran- 
scripts of hundreds of Suffolk parish 
registers, including those of the ten parishes 
that surround Eye; but none of these records 
a Hoare baptism of about 1707. In 1734, 
William Hor and Sarah Browne were m. 
at Occold, adjoining Eye. In Suffolk the 
surname Prince is found at Newmarket and 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


HiCKForp's ‘GREAT ROOM” (cxcviii. 

496). — Hickford’s ‘Great Room,’ 
Brewer Street, was used for occasional 
dramatic performances during the present 
century. There is the programme of one 
of these among the miscellaneous theatrical 
playbills in the Gabrielle Enthoven Collec- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Incidentally, in addition to the many dis- 
tinguished musical concerts given here, it 
was at least once used as a puppet theatre, 
in 1745, as described by Charlotte Charke. 


GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


EPITAPH (cxcviii. 497).—I cannot give an 

example in print earlier than 1848, but 
here is a far earlier example—from an 
altar-tomb in Hadleigh churchyard, Suffolk, 
for Ann, wife of Joshua Nunn, 25 June, 
1764, aged 40: 
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A long Affliction I did bear, 

Physicians was in vain: 

Till Christ was pleas’d to call me hence, 
And ease me of my Pain. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 


BACKGAMMON (cxcviii. 174, 408, 498), 

—I have a hinged board combining 
draughts and backgammon (the last inside), 
the whole when closed representing a book 
—labelled ‘History of England.’ It is in 
such perfect condition that it cannot be 
of great age—possibly late Victorian. 


P.D.M. 


EVILL FAMILY (cxcviii. 494).—Accord. 
ing to ‘A Genealogical Guide’ 
edited by J. B. Whitmore, Vol. 1 (Harleian 
Society, 1947), a pedigree of the Bevill 
family is printed in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, Vol. xvii. p. 237. 


C. S. A. Dosson. 


A POLISH REFUGEE (cxcv. 254, 361), 

—The ‘ Kendal Mercury’ of March 26, 
1859, contains a short obituary of Count 
Sigismund Krasinski. This has every indi- 
cation of being written by Count Henry 
Krasinski, and tells us that Count Sigismund, 
who died in Paris on the 23rd inst., was a 
Polish noble, hero and poet, related to the 
royal houses of Saxony and Piedmont, god- 
son of Napoleon, A.D.C. to the King of 
Rome, and one of the richest men in 


Europe. C. Roy HupDLestTon. 





"THE YEAR OF ROBERT FROST'S 
BIRTH.—AIl reference works give the 
incorrect year of birth for this American 
poet, whose father was a graduate of Har- 
vard College in the class of 1872. At 
Harvard it is customary to publish class 
reports. In the second report, published in 
1875, his father states: “ On March 25, 1874, 
Robert Lee Frost was born.” The fact that 
Frost was born in 1874, not 1875, was first 
pointed out in the magazine ‘ Time,’ vol. 55, 
p. 76, October 9, 1950. Frost acknowledged 
that before 1950 he had been mistaken in 
stating the year of his birth as 1875. 


R. C. ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 
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The Library 





LOCAL RECORDS: THEIR NATURE 
AND CARE, edited for the Society of 
Local Archivists by Lilian J. Redstone 
and Francis W. Steer. (G. Bell and Sons, 
1953, 25s.) 


THE object of this book is to fill the gap 
between Dr. G. H. Fowler’s ‘ Care of 
County Muniments,’ published in 1923, and 
Sir Hilary Jenkinson’s ‘ Manual of Archive 
Administration,’ ‘to help persons who want 
to take up the profession, students of local 
history who want to know what information 
is likely to be found in a County Record 
Office, and last but not least, those connected 
with Local Government who are consider- 
ing the establishment or improvement of a 
local record office.’ 


The editors have had the difficult task of 
welding together into one book the anony- 
mous contributions of some _ thirty-two 
people of varying experience in the admini- 
stration and use of local records. Two dis- 
advantages apparent from this method of 
compilation were perhaps unavoidable. One 
is the unevenness of quality both of thought 
and expression as between one chapter and 
another. The other is the fact that, as we 
do not know who contributed each chapter, 
we cannot judge how far the writer’s 
opinions and practice have been ‘condi- 
tioned ’ by his particular local circumstances. 
The organization of the work of a local 
record office with a small staff is a very 
different matter from that of an office with 
a much larger staff whose duties tend to 
become more specialized; an archivist with 
an office based in a well-designed building 
has not to exercise the same ingenuity in 
applying proper principles of physical 
custody as the archivist forced to adapt at 
first sight unsuitable premises for the pur- 
pose; the outlook of an archivist basking 
in the favour of a vigorous Records Com- 
mittee, a friendly Council and an interested 
Education Committee, is bound to appear 
more enterprising than that of the unfor- 
tunate archivist who is still battling stub- 
bornly for his documents against parsimony, 
suspicion and even contempt. 

Faced with their awkward assignment the 
editors have handled it with a notable impar- 
tiality and discretion, and the result, while 
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inevitably unequal and at times repetitive, 
is a most useful assembly of information 
in a convenient form. The book is in three 
sections: ‘ The Local Record Office’ (cover- 
ing such aspects as duties of the archivist, 
his relations with his Authority, lay-out and 
equipment of his repository, staff and train- 
ing); ‘The Archivist at Work’ (e.g. rescue 
of documents, classification and cataloguing, 
publications, repairs, relations with the pub- 
lic); and ‘ Notes on Local Records’ (County 
Council Records, Municipal Records, Parish 
Records, Archives of the Non-established 
Churches, etc.). One or two chapters, such 
as those on Records of Quarter Sessions and 
the Clerk of the Peace, and Staff and Train- 
ing, are outstanding both for what they have 
to say, and the way they say it. Others, 
like that on Repairs, while no literary 
masterpieces, are full of precise and clearly 
expressed information. There is an excellent 
bibliography. 

We have to congratulate our frequent (if 
usually anonymous) contributor, Mr. F. W. 
Steer, on his appointment as County Archi- 
vist of East and West Sussex. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 1660-1800. A 
Bibliography of Modern Studies Com« 
piled for Philological Quarterly by Ronald 
S. Crane, Louis I. Bredvold, Richmond P. 
Bond, Arthur Friedman and Louis Landa. 
Vol II, 1939-1950. Consolidated Index to 
Volumes I and II. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 48s. net.) 


"THE second volume of this very valuable 
work of reference follows the general 
plan of its predecessor. The dates on the 
title page are a little misleading. Actually 
the book records works published from 
1938 till 1949 inclusive. Each of the twelve 
main sections, however, is headed by the 
date on which the bibliography contained 
in it was compiled. Thus the first section 
is headed ‘ 1939,’ but it actually records pub- 
lications which appeared in 1938, while the 
last section is headed ‘1950’ but records 
publications that appeared in 1949. It would 
surely have been more helpful to the student 
if these main sections had been headed by 
the dates which the bibliographies actually 
cover, and the dates of compilation relegated 
to footnotes. 
The arrangement of the material varies 
slightly in the different sections. Thus the 
sections 1939 - 1941 include subsections 
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headed ‘ Arts and Crafts’ and ‘ Language,’ 
but in the other sections the titles in the 
category ‘Arts and Crafts’ are included in 
the subsection headed ‘ Political and Social 
Background ’ and the titles in the category 
‘Language’ in the subsection headed 
‘Literary History and Criticism, Currents 
of Ideas, Literary Forms.’ 

As in the first volume, the value and 
interest of the bibliographies is greatly in- 
creased by the insertion of a number of 
excellent reviews. Among these, particular 
attention may be drawn to the long and 
important reviews of James Sutherland’s 
edition of the ‘Dunciad’ by R. H. Griffith, 
of A. E. Case’s ‘ Four Essays on Gulliver’s 
Travels’ by Herbert Davis and of Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson’s ‘Newton Demands the 
Muse’ by Herbert Drennon. 


The diligence of the compilers of the 
different sections is beyond praise and there 
can be very few books or contributions 
to periodicals dealing with the periods under 
review published between 1938 and 1949 
either in America or in England or on the 
continent of Europe which have escaped 
their attention. In the last section, however, 
it is curious that the editions of Aubrey’s 
‘Brief Lives’ by A. Powell and O. L. Dick 
which both appeared in England in 1949 
are not recorded. 


The Consolidated Index to the two 
volumes is a very valuable feature of the 
publication and it has been intelligently and 
accurately compiled. Its usefulness would 
have been increased if titles of books as 
well as names of authors and periodicals 
could have been included, but perhaps this 
would have made the second volume rather 
too unwieldy. The work is one which every 
university library and every serious student 
of the period should possess. 


JONATHAN SWIFT & THE ANATOMY 
OF SATIRE: A Study of Satiric Tech- 
nique, by John M. Bullitt. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 1953 (Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege), pp. vii. 214. 


HIS book is a learned and penetrating 
investigation of Swift’s methods as a 
satirist. Taking as his starting point Swift’s 
own image of himself as an anatomist 
dissecting the ‘Carkass of Humane Nature,’ 
Mr. Bullitt shows how this dissection was 
carried out against the background of 
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eighteenth century intellectual and _ socig! 
values and assumptions. Very wisely he has 
avoided the repetition of well-known bio. 
graphical facts, and has refused ‘to discuss 
in detail every device employed by Swift 
—his use of myth and allegory for example’ 
His concern is exclusively with ‘those 
aspects of his satiric craftsmanship which 
most intimately join with and express his 
intellectual attitudes and values.’ 

The study is divided into five chapters, 
each of which deals with a different aspect 
of Swift’s satiric technique. In the firs 
entitled ‘Exposure by Ridicule’ the author 
rightly stresses the imaginative appeal of 
Swift, which is commonly overlooked be. 
cause of his unadorned style and his rational 
outlook. ‘It is doubtful,’ Mr. Bullitt writes, 
‘whether any. author in the history of 
English literature was more intent upon 
arousing the feelings of his readers than 
was Swift.’ He also makes the important 
point that ‘ one essential purpose of Swift's 
satiric technique is to stimulate an awakened 
and indeed a poetic awareness in the 
reader’s mind—an awareness dulled by 
traditional and heavy-handed moralizing— 
of the vicious limitations of man.’ The most 
original and interesting part of Mr. Bullitt’s 
argument is, however, to be found in his 
third and fourth chapters. The third chapter 
contains a learned and illuminating investi- 
gation of the relationship of Swift's satire 
to traditional logic and rhetoric. Much of 
Swift’s early satire, especially in ‘ A Tale of 
a Tub’ is shown to be an attack on the false 
logic of ‘ strong reasoners’ who misused the 
traditional syllogistic logic of Aristotle. 
Although Swift ridiculed this sort of logic, 
it is obvious that he knew it well and owed 
a considerable debt to it. Similarly, as Mr. 
Bullitt demonstrates with a wealth of illus 
tration, Swift was very well acquainted both 
with Aristotle’s ‘Rhetoric’ and conten- 
porary works on the subject, and one of 
his favourite weapons was the satiric use 
of the Aristotelian enthymeme. This part 
of the argument leads up to what perhaps 
may be fairly described as the centre of 
Mr. Bullitt’s thesis. Swift’s ‘ satiric inten 
sity,’ he contends, is directed towards * any 
misuse of the mental process—a misuse 
which Swift found analogous to a mechatl- 
cal, impervious, and therefore blind and 
ultimately disastrous procedure.’ It is in his 
fourth chapter entitled ‘The Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit’ that Mr. Bullitt 
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works out the full implications of this state- 
ment. He shows that Swift strikes at all 
those who ‘impose some rigid subjective 
perception upon the world’ and that the 
folly of such people is ‘consistently trans- 
lated by: Swift into symbolic representations 
of man as a mechanism.’ This approach to 
Swift’s satiric method receives interesting 
support from Bergson’s well-known theory 
of comedy as set forth in his ‘ Essay on the 
Meaning of Laughter,’ which Mr. Bullitt 
quotes and uses with considerable effect. 
Bergson’s theory does not apply to all kinds 
of comic writing, but Mr. Bullitt is certainly 
right in his contention that it throws much 
light on Swift's technique. Bergson con- 
tended that comedy arises from ‘ something 
mechanical encrusted on the living.’ Swift’s 
favourite technique is to show us the 
mechanical thriving at the expense of the 
vital whether it be in the pedantic arguments 
of lawyers, the rigid syllogistic ‘ proofs’ of 
the freethinkers or the devotion of the 
‘modern’ author to the study of ‘ Prefaces 
and Prologues.’ 

Enough has probably been said to show 
that this is a valuable and illuminating con- 
tribution to the study not only of Swift 
but of satiric method in general. It is un- 
fortunate that it is written in a heavy, 
clogged style and is rather overloaded with 
learning, some of which is not very relevant 
to the main argument. However, the reader 
who works his way through the two hundred 
pages of Mr. Bullitt’s pedestrian prose 
(lightened fortunately by many delightful 
and excellently chosen quotations from 
Swift) will find that his perseverance has 
been amply rewarded. 


FOUR METAPHYSICAL POETS, by Joan 
Bennett, Second Edition. (Cambridge, 
pp. x and 127. 15s. net.) 


MBS. BENNETT has revised but not sub- 

stantially altered this excellent and 
perceptive introduction to Donne, Herbert, 
Vaughan, and Crashaw. Quotations have 
been enlarged, opinions modified, and inter- 
Pretations of some stanzas added; but essen- 
tially the book differs little from the first 
edition of 1934, and while, as the author 
acknowledges in a new preface, it bears the 
impress of the thirties, it has matured rather 
than dated. The excellence of the typo- 
graphy and design is a delight: the price 
s of transatlantic stature. 
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ARISTOTLE ON THE ART OF FICTION, 
by L. J. Potts. (Cambridge University 
Press, pp. 94. 6s.) 


JN his introduction Mr. Potts states that 

his translation of Aristotle’s Poetics is 
designed for ‘the English reader who is 
interested in the theory of literature and 
knows little or no Greek.’ For such a reader 
it is an admirable version, fresh and lucid. 
The marginal headings are helpful in follow- 
ing the development of Aristotle’s thought. 
There are brief notes to elucidate references 
to Greek art and literature in the text and 
useful appendices on such points as 
Aristotle’s Definition of Poetry, Aesthetic 
Values, etc. The introduction sketches the 
influence of the Poetics on literature and it 
is refreshing to find in Mr. Potts a champion 
of Aristotle’s theory of imitation in poetry 
as against the modern idea of poetry as a 
means of self-expression. 

The Greek scholar will certainly wince 
at Télegonus, may think Irony of Events 
(peripety) and Art of Fiction (Poetics) rather 
misleading translations, and will probably 
prefer ‘universal and particular’ to the 
more literary technical terms ‘unify and 
agglomerate.’ But the book is not designed 
for him. 


THE CELEBRATED MRS. CENTLIVRE, 
by J. W. Bowyer. (Duke University Press, 
Cambridge University Press, pp. xii and 
267. 34s. net.) 


PROFESSOR BOWYER states in his pre- 

face that ‘this is the first attempt to 
make a complete study of [Mrs. Centlivre’s] 
life, writings, stage history, and literary 
relations. It aims to remove her from the 
realm of impressions and rumour.’ The 
resulting book is thorough and painstaking 
and is crammed with a vast deal of informa- 
tion, but it remains obstinately pedestrian 
and no one is likely to read it who is not 
compelled to do so. 

Professor Bowyer gathers scattered and in 
some cases tantalizing biographical frag- 
ments and references, but Mrs. Centlivre’s 
life remains strangely obscure, and she never 
emerges as an individual. The plays pro- 
vide more scope, but the method of treat- 
ment is forbidding: the plot is analysed, 
frequently with insufficient clarity, its origins 
and in turn its offspring are indicated, the 
cast listed and the popularity of the produc- 
tion assessed, and in the case of the more 
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successful plays lengthy accounts are given 
of the popularity of the piece, measured by 
revivals and actors, down to the end of 
the nineteenth century. Occasionally a para- 
graph of criticism of plot and writing slips 
in to revive the reader, but such promises 
are never fulfilled until, in the last three 
pages of the book, the author shows that he 
can write sensibly and well on such matters. 

For a book of such meticulous attention 
to detail it is strange that the bibliography 
of Mrs. Centlivre’s writings is no more than 
a rough and incomplete list: a complete 
bibliography would have been a valuable 
addition to the work. One very minor point 
may also be noted: the attempted identifi- 
cation in chapter nine of Lady Winchilsea 
as Phoebe Clinket in ‘Three Hours after 
Marriage’ does not carry conviction. 

This is an indigestible and disappointing 
book, but it would be ungrateful to deny 
Professor Bowyer’s industry and accuracy. 
He has produced a valuable secondary 
source-book, and all specialists on the drama 
and the early eighteenth-century literary 
scene should be aware of the existence of 
his book. 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF CONYERS 
READ, edited by Norton Downs. 
(Chicago and Cambridge.) 


"THE contemporary festschrift can take 

two forms. It can be a coherent and 
closely knit collection of studies related to 
a unifying central theme, that reflects a 
main interest of the scholar whom it 
honours; a recent and most successful 
example is Profesor Hille’s festschrift for 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, ‘The Age of 
Johnson.’ A second variety is the collection 
of unrelated studies, which may be regarded 
as reflecting the many-sided interest of the 
scholar, but which runs the risk of becoming 
an undisciplined ragbag of hitherto unpub- 
lished articles unified only by affection and 
respect for a distinguished teacher. It is 
matter for regret that the present work 
belongs to this second category. 

The studies start with ‘Some Relation- 
ships between British Inductive Logic and 
French Impressionist Painting,’ ‘John 
Wesley and the American Revolution,’ and 
‘The Irish Republic.’ In quality they range 
from ‘Los Angeles Diary,’ the inclusion of 
which is hard to justify, through the 
mediocrity of a description of official State 
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Department activity in historical research 
and publication, to a substantial and excellent 
essay by Dr. Marion Kenney on ‘ The Role 
of the House of Commons in British Foreign 
Policy during the 1937-38 Session.’ This 
provides an excellent corrective to Professor 
Feiling’s official biography of Chamberlain, 
it focuses attention on the important pre. 
Munich period, and it does much to restore 
confidence in the pre-war House of Com. 
mons at the same time as it shows how 
successfully, if temporarily, one man could 
deceive and by-pass it. In temper and judg. 
ment Dr. Kenney is admirable, and it would 
be difficult for a British writer to improve 
on the handling of so sensitive an issue; 
her essay merits a wide audience. 


The three remaining contributions 
approach more nearly to the period and sub- 
ject with which Professor Conyers Read is 
immediately identified. J. R. Jones provides 
a sound evaluation of ‘Some Aspects of 
London Mercantile Activity During the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ but the scope of 
his study is strictly limited. Helen Stafford 
contributes thorough but inconclusive 
‘Notes on Scottish Witchcraft Cases, 1590- 
91, and the book ends with a long and 
stimulating essay by John U. Neff on ‘The 
Genesis of Industrialism and of Modern 
Science (1560-1640).’ 

The festschrift has also an index, an 
attractive portrait of Professor Conyers 
Read and a useful bibliography of his 
writings, and an eloquent preface by Pro- 
fessor Langer describing Professor Read's 
wartime work for the Allies, first as an inter- 
ventionist and subsequently as a foundation 
member of O.S.S. and head of its British and 
Commonwealth Affairs Division. The book 
is well-produced and agreeable to read, and 
it is therefore the more to be regretted that 
greater unity was not imposed upon the 
contributors. 


A GUIDE TO THE HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE, by George Sarton. (Waltham, 
Mass., U.S.A., 1952: Chronica Botanica 
Company, pp. xviii and 316. $7.50.) 


NO one is better qualified to compile 4 

guide to the history of science than 
Professor Sarton, who has devoted his whole 
life to the study and teaching of the subject. 
His monumental ‘Introduction to the His 
tory of Science’ is well known to all who 
make the history of science their special 
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study; so are the two journals ‘Isis’ and 
‘Osiris,’ both founded and edited by Sarton, 
the former now in its forty-fourth volume. 
It is on these two journals that the present 
work is largely based, so much so that its 
author has chosen the name ‘Horus,’ son 
of Isis and Osiris, as the citing title. 

It was a happy thought to include in the 
volume as Part I, ‘Introductory Essays,’ 
a series of three lectures which Sarton gave 
in the University of London in 1948 and 
repeated in substance in various European 
universities. Those of us who were for- 
tunate enough to hear those lectures will 
welcome the opportunity to read and re- 
read them at our leisure; those who were not 
so fortunate will derive from the reading of 
them something of the inspiration which 
the audience felt on that occasion. Their 
title, ‘Science and Tradition,’ gives little 
idea of their content. Briefly, the first essay 
discusses the importance of the history of 
science and the roles of the scientist and 
the historian of science, the latter of whom 
Sarton regards as the custodian of all that 
is best in the tradition of science; the second 
deals with the survival of ancient scientific 
texts and the part played by the Islamic 
writers, a matter on which Professor Starton 
is particularly competent to speak. The first 
two essays aim at showing that the history 
of science is well worth teaching; the third 
goes on to consider the difficulties involved 
in its teaching and the degree of success 
so far achieved. 

Undoubtedly the ‘Introductory Essays’ 
constitute the most valuable part of the 
Guide, embodying as they do the results 
of four decades of thought on the signifi- 
cance of the history of science. Yet they 
form but a small part of the work, the bulk 
of the book being devoted to bibliographi- 
cal and other information of interest and 
help to those setting out to explore this 
vast field of learning. 

The bibliography is well classified, with 
afull analysis in the table of contents. There 
are sections on reference works (encyclo- 
paedias, etc.), treatises and handbooks, 
scientific methods and philosophy of science, 
science and society, scientific instruments, 
history of science in special countries and 
cultural groups (e.g. classical antiquity, 
Islam, India), history of special sciences. 
ihe longest section (54 pages) contains a 
list of journals and serials concerned wholly 
or in part with the history or philosophy 
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of science; there is also a short selection 
of general scientific journals and a list of 
abstracting and reviewing journals. Other 
sections list national societies devoted to the 
history or philosophy of science—museums, 
institutes and libraries, international con- 
gresses of the history of science. Each of 
the main sections is preceded by a page or 
so of more general information. 

This is a first guide to the literature of 
the history of science and is therefore not 
expected to give more than a selection of 
works on the history of each of the special 
sciences. Even so, there are some rather 
surprising omissions. For example, in the 
physics sections we certainly expected to find 
Gehler’s ‘ Physikalisches W6rterbuch ’ (1825- 
45), Bolton’s ‘The Evolution of the 
Thermometer’ (1900), Daujat’s ‘ Origines 
et Formation de la Théorie des Phénoménes 
Electriques et Magnétiques’ (1945), H. D. 
Anthony’s ‘Science and its Background’ 
(1948), and E. T. Whittaker’s ‘ From Euclid 
to Eddington’ (1949). 

A rather serious defect results from the 
deliberate policy of excluding works of a 
biographical nature. This is understandable 
in the case of works which are purely bio- 
graphical, but not in the case of such books 
as T. Martin’s ‘ Faraday’s Discovery of 
Electromagnetic Induction,’ or Alex. Wood’s 
‘Joule and the Study of Energy,’ which are 
histories of the subject rather than bio- 
graphies of the person. Books describing 
some specific discovery should not have 
been excluded simply because a name occurs 
in the title: they are not really biographical 
but are chapters in the history of the wider 
subject. 

Professor Sarton’s book will be widely 
welcomed, since the need for an up-to-date 
bibliography of the history of science has 
long been felt. We would suggest, however, 
that in future editions space should be 
allowed for additions: in the present volume 
there are only two blank pages at the end 
which could be used for this purpose. 
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